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PREFACE. 



The following treatise is one of those^ 
uch for its utility in regulating the man* 
rs of youth, the critics have pronounced 
p be worth its weight in gold." It.i:^ 
ipQsed^ to be addressed to a youg noble** 
II, and was written by the elegant Giovan- 
4e la Casa, archbishop of Benevento, in 
I sixteenth century, about the beginning of 
leen Elizabeth's reign ; and shews to what 
egree of refinement, both in manners and 
iteratiire, the Italians were arrived, at a 
when we were just emerging from 
lucism and barbarity* 
was soon translated into Latin by Chy« 
s, professor of poetry at Rostock; and 
French, towards the end of the last 

rThe original says, in the character, " d'un 
mo ideata," an imaginary old man instruet- 
Lliu pupil : bat from several circnnistances, 
ieiDs to have had some particular voung no- 
un in view. 
A 2 



VI PREFACE* 

any thing contemptible^ that tends to ma]| 
us more agreeable to each other in societi 

But if by rtdicuhus be meant laughabb^ 
this, indeed, I must acknowledge; as tfej 
author seems to have placed these foibles | 
as strong and humorous a li^ht as possibl| 
in hopes of laughing people out of the^l 
And I defy any man to read many of faj 
reflections with a serious countenance : nq 
to mention the merit, which those little sat^ 
rical strokes have (like the characters q 
Theophrastus) in giving us a curious pic 
ture of the affectations and fopperies of tb 
age, in which they were written. For whi^ 
reason, also, I have imitated, in some placQ| 
what, perhaps, may he thought SLg-rossneM 
of expression in the original ; and retained 
allusions to customs now obsolete.* \ 

As to the second part of the objection! 
^* that no one of any education can now b 
guilty of such absurd practices as are heri 
sometimes hinted at :" it must be owned 
indeed, that in this age, the theory of polite 

* As the manner of wearing their leardi 
their washing before dinner, &c. 



PREFACE* Vll 

lbs is suiRciently understood ; and that in 
bme respects, perhaps, we are rather in 
Sanger of too much refinement, than of the 
pntrary extreme, of indelicacy and rustici- 

of manners, in our intercourse with each 
ihcr. 

Yet it may be questioned, whether, in 
ktber instances, some cautions, on this head; 
bay not, from time to time, become neces- 
kuy, to prevent us from relapsing again into 
kpoliteness and indelicacy* 
^ I remember a country gentleman, not long 
bee, who could write himself Armigero^ 
^ Justice Shallow says) that at a public 
Ordinary, borrowed a tooth pick of a stran- 

fr, who saf next him ; and having made 
5 of it, wiped it clean, and (without the 
fast sense of any thing indelicate in the af- 
fir) thankfully returned it to the owner. 
' I lately saw a merchant, worth forty thou- 
ted pounds, pull*out his waste papers in 
Wapany, select a pitce of the' softest and 
lost pliable, and put it into a particular 

)cket for immediate use* 
A4 
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Viii ' PREFACE. 

I also heard the mayor of a respectable^ 
borough, hem, and expectorate in so vocife- 
rous a manner, as not only to startle tlv| 
company, but to alarm the whole neighbour- 
hood, and then compose himself in his elbow 
chair, with the utmost complacency and sa» 
tisfaction, as felicitating himself upon hia 
having been able to perform his ammal func*< 
tions with so much vigour ajnd elasticity* 

Even that amiable sex, which, time out d 
mind, has furnished poets and painters witi 
the ideas of whatever is most beautiful an(| 
enchanting ; with the emblems of every viij 
tue and every grace i even these divine 'an?! 
angelic beings are in continual danger, irtm 
the contagious intercourse Vith a world t^ 
' Jtoere mortals, of contracting habits entirdu 
opposite to their natural delicacy* 

Belinda, after dinner, rummages the moj 
remote cavities of her mouth and gun^ 
with the corner of her napkin ; and squiii 
^t the soiled ablutioi^ into the water-glaa 

» ■ * 

^with so bold and ostentatious an air, as^ 
'le considered it as an excellence, and \ 
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]*A£rAC£. IX 

infallible mark of her familiarity with the 
ton ton of fashionable life. 

Clelia spits in her handkerchief with so 
[ litde sense of indelicacy, that, instead of any 
[ endeavours to conceal it, she displays it with 
an ambitious air before the company: and, 
learned as she is, seems never to have heard 
of the ancient Persians, who thought it in- 
decent either to spit at all, to blow their 
nose, or discover any other symptom of su- 
pierfluous moisture in their habit of body. 

These are little indelicacies, which only 
convince us, that the fair creatures who are 
guilty of them are not entirely exempted 
, from the frailties of humanity. 

But there are many habits which people 
contract in their youth, and which, trifling 
as they may appear, often lead them into 
considerable inconveniencies. They are, 
perhaps, of such a nature, as their parents 
Or preceptors are to6 indolent to correct, or 
too tender to shock them with : or perhaps, 
may think them too trifling to be made the 
object of admonition ; and such as strangers, 
for the like reasons, will seldom take the 

AS 



X PREFACC. 

trouble to inform them of; and so they con 
tinue through life, these oddities, whi 
make them ridiculous, at least, if nbt oSeti 
sive tb society. 

I knew a very ingenious physician, and 
very worthy man, who was dismissed fro 
his attendance on a noble family, for 
other reason, than for an habit he had got ol 
spitting upon the carpet :^ .those worthy pe 
sons chusing rather to be guilty of an act o 
injustice, than shock a gentleman of liberali 
education, by informing him of a disagree- 
able practice, which he could so easily hav^ 
reformed, and which, by the perusal of so 
i»f minute a detail, as De la Casa has given of 
indelicate customs, he might probably have 
entirelv avoided. 

But let any one, that objects to the utilityj 
of such a treatise, at this time of day, care^i 
fully scrutinize his own habits and propensij 
ties. Has he no oddity or affectation, whici 

♦ By the way, unless carpets were to bij 
changed as frequently as a table .cloth, this ciz9t( 
torn of spitting on them seems by no means de-| 
cent or commendable. 
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> correct, either in his manners, 
s ; ia his temper or behaviour ; 
ingst his acquaintance or in his 
r i Does he in no particular, in- 
own ease at the expense of his 
Does he never pick his nose or 
r cough, or spit or sneeze, so^as 



•nd dome re«echo to his nose ?" 

YovNG. 

is of more consequence, does he 
nlmode his acquaintance, or those 
n he has connections, by his want 
ality ? or render his whole family 
. by making them dependent on his 
r caprice ; arbitrarily or wantonly 
in upon the hours of sleep or re«- 
;, and interrupting that regular 
which is essential to domestic hap- 
AU these are such little offences 
^ciety, as this treatise of the good 
p was intended to reform* 



XU PREFACE. 

In short, when a young fellow, just rel< 
ed from the discipline of a public sch< 
comes into a coffee-house, and with ^ 1( 
of defiance spreads himself before the chii 
ney, and 

^^ Gropes his breeches with a monarch's air/ 

or whistles, swears, or talks obscurely, 
the great annoyance of the sober politicia 
or, when, the said sober politician detain! 
the paper destined to common use, until h< 
has conned ov-er, and laid up in his memory 
every anecdote and bon-moty to shew off ^ 
his evening club in Ivy Lane : when man; 
of these trifling offences against the public 
still subsist, notwithstanding the politene 
of the age, I cannot think an hint from 
la Casa by any means unseasonable.* 
I could wish then, for their own sakes, 

well as for mine and the bookseller's, n 

i 

* In Italy, at least, his book is still in so mucl 
repute* that it is almost a proverbial descriptioi 
of an ill-bred fellow, to say, that hp has ni 
read " II Galateo." 
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every lad at the upper end of a 
rht be put upon reading this trea- 
that it might be thought a proper 
for the toilette of erery young 
and young lady ; and, whilst they 
three hours under the hands of 
Friseur, they would bestow three 
on perusing a chapter in this book 
ibishop of Benevento. 
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:acy of manners. 



INTRODUCTION. 



1 are now just entering upon the 
life, which I, as you see, have 
a great measure performed ; I de- 
rith myself, from the sincere af- 
ich I bear you, to point out some 
irons parts of the road : where, 
wn experience, I had most reason 
nd yoa migh( either fatally err ; ,or 
1 some respect, deviate from the 
: : that, by the assistance of my in- 
you might persevere in a right 
th safety to yourself and with cre- 
: illustrious family* 
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But as you may. be 'incapable, at so ti 
a period of life, to comprehend the forc< 
any more abstruse and more weighty 
structions ; I shall reserve every thinj 
that kind to a more proper season ; and c| 
fine myself at present to those things, wl 
perhaps to some people may appear trii 
and frivolous ; namely, by what kind of 
duct, in his familiar intercourse with the 
of mankind, any one may acquire the cl 
acter of well bred, amiable, and polite 
Politeness being in itself, if not feally a, 
tue, yet so nearly resembling a virtue^ 
hardly to be dist^inguisked from it* 

For though it is certainly more lauds 
'and a thing of greater moment, to be gj 
rous, constant, and magnanimous, than 
]y to be polite and well bred ; yet we 
from daily experience, that sweetness! 
manners, a genteel carriage, and polite j 
dress, are frequently of more advantai 
those who are so happy *as to be possesi 
of them, than any greatness of soul or brJj 
ness of parts are to those who ^re adoi 
with those more shining talents. For t1 



^7' 

xomplishments are of more fre* 
ather of constant and daily use on 
sion ; as we are under a necessity 
ing daily with other people :«— 
ustice, fortitude, and those other 
ed virtues, are of much less fre* 
rrence. For neither is a gener- 
ave man obliged to exhibit diose 
ery hour of the day (which in- 
1 be impossible,) neither has a 
or a man of great genius, an op- 
»f displaying those extraordinary 

very rarely. As much therefore 
*eater qualities exceed those 'more 
:omplishments in weight and im* 
so much the latter exceed the 
lumber and more frequent use. 

it were decent or proper, I couUl 
J name many persons within our 
^ who, though in other respects are 
extraordinary merit, yet have been 
essed through life, on no other 
in from an easy and agreeable be- 
\ their common intercourse with 
by the help of which, however. 



( 
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they have raised themselves to the highd 
dignities ; leaving at a great distance behitl 
them those who have infinitely excelled tM| 
in those more noble and more exalted vfl 
tues above mentioned. For as an amiaH 
and ingenuous behaviour has a great ini 
cnce in coqciliating the favour of those 
whom we converse ; so, on the contrary^ 
morose and disgusting behaviour will cd 
tainly excite their hatred afid contempt* \ 

Wherefore, though a disagreeable n 
city of manners be not punishable by 
laws of any community; (as being indeed 1 
slight offence) yet, we see, nature hci 
chastises our failure in this respect, 
sufficient asperity ; as, on this account, 
are evidently deprived of the company, 
the favourable opinion of mankind, 
certainly, as other more henious crii 
are attended with more real detriment, 
these slighter offences bring with thenrfj 
greater variety, or, at least, more frequd 
inconveniencies. For in like mr... ler, -I 
men who consider wild beasts as objects j 
terror, and disdain to shew any dread 
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e animala, as gnats or flies; 3rer, 
of the continued trouble, which 
ig insects occasion, are more fre- • 
t out of humour by them^ than by 

bidky creatures : So it usually 
lat the generality of mankind are 
nore distressed by those rusdc 
table mortals, than by men of 
»rioualy flagitious characters. It 
s disputed then, that every man^ 

determined to spend his life in 
id the retreat- of an hermitage, 

company and assemblies of the 
It think it of the utmost conse* 
make himself amiable and agree* 
iversation. Not to mention, that 
r virtues, of generosity and mu* 
require a splendid fortune : a table 
ige, to exhibit them to advantage, 
which they are of little or no im* 
) Whereas this elegance of man* 
;h depends entirely on our words 
IS, even without the appendage of 
ate, gives a man influence, and the 
;eof a gentleman. 
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Now, that you may the more auccessfuUj J 
discharge your duty in this respect, yoifj 
must observe, that you ought to regulattsf 
your manner of behaviour towards othenji' 
not according to your own humour, but' 
agreeably to the pleasure and inclinatios of 
those with whom your converse : to which 
it is entirely^ yet under certain restrictionsi 
to be directed. For he, who in the com- 
mon intercourse with his acquaintance, con- 
forms, with a boundless obsequiousness, to 
the will of others ; such a one must be deem- 
ed a mere parasite, a scaramouch, or a buf- 
foon, rather than a well-bred man or a gen- 
tleman* As, on the contrary, he who is 
quite careless and indifferent, whether he 
pleases or displeases his company, is deser- 
vedly esteemed a rude, ill-bred, clownish 
fellow. As therefore, when we consult, not 
our own pleasures, but that of our friends, 
our behaviour will be pleasing and agreea- 
ble ; our first enquiry must be, what those 
particulars are, with which the greatest part 
of ir^ankind are universally delighted ; and 
what those are which^ in general, they detesti 

'1 
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»me and offensive : For thus we 
discover, what kind of conduct^ 
rourse with others, is to be avoid- 
uto be adopted and pursued. 

RAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT* 

be observed then, that whatever 
: or disagreeable to any one of our 
contrary to our ^natural instincts 
Sj And further, whatever rabes 
ds an idea of any thing filthy or 
or what shocks our understand- 
Y^ that every thing and every ac- 
ts kind, as being greatly displeas** 
lers, is carefully to be avoided* 
herefore, either filthy or immodest, 

* or disgusting, ought to be 
even mentioned, in the presence of 
Nor is it only the acting or men- 
ly thing of this kind, that is gen- 
^pleasing; but even the represent- ,^- 
, by any motion or gesture, to thte 
ion of another, is extremely of- 



ippetit(H-thii'he afterwards ezplaip 
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SECTION r. 

S^umpUs of indelicacy y offensive to the senses.* 

THE habit which some people have got, 
of thrusting their hands into their bosoms, 
or handling any part of their persons which 
IS .usually covered, is an obvious instance of 
indelicacy, and very improper. 

For the same reason, it is by no means ft 
decent custom for any one, upon meeting 
with any thing offensive in the way, (as it 
often happens) to turn immediately to his 
companion, and point it out to his notice : 
much less ought he to hold up any thing 
foetid to another, that he may smell to it ; 
which some people are apt to do ; and are 
tven so impertinent as to thrust what is nas- 
ty up to their very noses, and smear them 
with it : *' Pray smell it, I beseech you, 
ow it stinks.'' Whereas they ought rather 




The aathor seems sensible, that some of 
these instances are too minute : but. as part of 
his subject, they could not be omitted. 
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ray do not smell it, for it is very 

these, and other impertinencies 

d, give offence to those senses of 

' are the proper objects ; so there 

with which the ears are offended : 

instance as the grinding of the 

ther^ when pressed so close as to 

I other : As also, by puffing and 

too loudly ; by any noise arising 

i)ing one stone against another ; 

any thing with a knife or other in- 

of iron, and the like, which 

: should guard against, as much 

is powen 

:r will a well bred man think this 

on, in regard to the sense of hear- 

:ient, but will also carefully abstain 

png or humming a tune in company; 

y if he has the misfortune to have 

I ical or ^ rough voice ; and none 

riends seem disposed to bear him 

yi which caution, however, is' but 

garded. So far from it, that we gen- 

ee those people most ready to enter- 
B2 
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tarn their friends in this way, who are» bj 
nature, the least qualified for the attempt* < 

There are another sort of people ali^ 
who, in coughing or sneezing, make so hxa^ 
rible a noise, as to stun the very ears <4 
others with the sound* Nay, there are sonM 
persons so inconsiderate and so indecent, as 
to sputter in the very faces of those that sit 
near them, on these occasions* 

You will meet with others, likewise, who, 
in gaping, either howl like a wolf ; or bray 
like an ass: and who, with their jaws thu« 
distended, and yawning so wide, will yef 
attempt to speak andcontinue their discourse 
uttering at the same time, a voice, or rathet 
a strange sound, not unlike that of dumb 
people, when, on some violence offered them^ 
they attempt to speak. This kind of inde- 
corum, as highly offensive both to our eyes 
and ears, is carefully to be avoided* 

To this it may be added (by the way) that 
a well-bred man ought to check this dispo- 
sition to gaping frequendy ; not only for the 
reasons above mentioned, hut also because 
this yawning propensity seems to arise from 
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eariness and disgust: when the 

9 is thus disposed to be gaping 

, wants to be somewhere else, ra« 

where he now is ; and therefore 

ik of the conversation and amuses 

he present company** 

rtaunly, let a man be ever so much 

> gaping; yet if he is intent upon 

ible amusement, or engaged in any 

editadon, he easily gets rid of this 

jr« But he who is idle and disen* 

om all business^ this habit is ex- 
ipt to creep upon him* Hence it 

pass, that if any one person hap- 

gape in a company, who have no- 

e to engage their attention, all the 

dly follow his example ; as if he had 

01 in mind of doing, what, if they 

aght of it, they otherwise intended 



xellias mentions a remarkable instance, 
:h the Romans were offended with a man 
iog before the Censors ; for which he 
kive been severely punished, if he had 
lared npon oath, that he did it inTolunta- 
d that it was a kind of disease, under 
ne laboured. Book iv. 1. 20. 
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to have done* Now, as in the Latin ani 
other languages, a yawning fellow is syuont 
mous or equivalent to a negligent' and slug] 
gish fellow ; this idle custom ought certainW 
to be avoided ; being (as was observed) dis3 
agreeable to the sight, offensive to the earg 
and contrary also to that natural claimg 
which every one has to respect. For whe^ 
we indulge ourselves in this listless beha- 
viour, we not only intimate, that the compa-i 
ny wc are in, does not greatly please us; 
but also make a discovery, not very advan^j 
tageous to ourselves ; I mean, that we ar& 
of a drowsy, lethargic disposition; whicli, 
must render us by no means amiable orj 
pleasing, to those with whom we converse* 
It is moreover extremely indecent to spitj^; 
cough, and expectorate (as it were) ii^, 
company, as some hearty fellows are apt to 
do : and more so, when you have blown, 
your nose, to draw aside and examine the 
contents of your handkerchief ; as if you ex- 

* I have seen a clergyman, in the finest and 
most solemn part of our liturgy — thus set thflt 
example to a whole congregation. 



^cted petrls or rubies to distil from }rour 
irain. These kinds of habits, in good com- 
pany, are so very nauseous and disgusting, 
nat if we indulge ourselves in them, no 
bne can be very fond of our acquintance* 
Bo far from it, ^t even those, who are in- 
iclined to wish us well, must, by these and 
Ihe like disagreeable customs, be entirely 
^alienated from us. — ^Those ill-bred people, 
who expect their acquaintance to love and 
l^u^ss them, with all their foibles, are as ab-* 
surd as a poor ragged cinder-wench, who 
f should roll about upon an heap of ashes, 
' scrabbling and throwing dust in the face of 
[ every one that passed by ; and yet flatter 
I herself, that she should allure some youth to 
t her embraces, by these dirty endearments ; 
which would infallibly keep him at a dis- 
tance* 

It is also an inelegant custom, for anyone 
to apply his no$e, by way of smelling to a 
glass of wine, which another person is to 
drink ; or to a plate of meat, which another 
is to eat. Nay, I would not advise any one 
to smell to any thing, which he himself in- 
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tends to eat or drink : Since there Is a possi 
bility, at least, that his nose may drop upoo 
it ; or the very idea may offend the compa- 
ny, though by good luck that accident may 
not then befal them* Moreover, if you 
would listen to my advice, I would not have^ 
you by any means offer the glass to anotheri 
out of which you yourself have drank); 
much less should you give to another a pear, I 
or any other fruit, which you have bitten} 
unless it be to a person with whom you live^ 
in a more than domestic intimacy. Nor let 
it be any objection to your observing these 
rules, that the instances which I have hither- 
to mentioned do not seem to be of much 
importance ; for slight wounds, frequently 
repeated, will prove fatal, and kill a man at 
last* ^ 
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COUNT RICHARD, 
I instance of delicate reproof, 

was, "''some years ago, a bishop 
1, whose name was Joha Matthew 

a man deeply read in the Holy 
s, and thoroughly versed in all 

polite literature. This prelate, 
many other laudable qualities, was 

great elegance of manners, and of 
tnerosity ; and entertained those 
^tlemen and people of fashion, who 
:d his house, with the utmost h6s- 

and (without transgressing the 
)f moderation) with such a decent 
ence, as became a man of his sacred 
r. 

;>pened then, that a certain nobleman, 
hey called Count Richard^* passing 
. Verona at that time, spent several 

night be worthy enquiring (as a matter 
»tj) whether this were not some Eng* 
, on hb trsTeb at that time. 
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days with this Bishop and his family, in 
which, every individu^ almost was disuih 
guished by his learning and politeness, t9 
whom, as this illustrious guest appeared 
particularly well-bred, and every way agre^ 
able, they were full of his encomiums, ani 
wq}ild have esteemed him a most accom- 
plished person, but that his behaviour was 
sullied with one trifling imperfection, whidi 
the prelate himself, also a man of great 
penetration, having observed, he commum* 
cated the affair, and canvassed it over with { 
some of those with whom he was most inti- 1 
:iiat<f, who, though they were unwilling toi 
o£'end, on so trifling an occasion, a guest of | 
suck consequence, yet at length agreed, that ' 
It was worth while to give the count an hiBt 
of it in a friendly manner. When therefore ! 
the count, intending to depart the next I 
-clay, had, with a good grace^ taken leave of 
the family, tlie bishop sent for one of hismost 
intimate friends, a man of great prudence 
r.nd discretion, und gave him a strict charge) 
l.iat, when the count who was now mount- i 
-mIj and goin^* to enter upon his journey, he 
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Ihould wait upon him part of the way, as a 
mark of respect ; and, as they rode along, 
ifrhen he saw a convenient opportunity, he 
should signify to the count, in as gende and 
friendly a manner as possible, that which had 
faiefore been agreed upon amongst them* 
selves* 

Now this domestic of the bishop's was a 
man of advanced age, of singular learning, 
imcomm<m politeness, and distinguished 
eloquence ; and sdso of a sweet and insinu- 
ating address : who had himself spent a 
great part of hisiife in the courts of great 
princes ; and was and perhaps is at this 
time called Galateo; at whose request, 
and by whose encouragement, I first enga* 
ged in writing this treatise. 

This gentleman, then, as he rode by the 
side of the count, on his departure, insensi- 
My engaged him in a very agreeable con- 
j versation on various subjects. After chat- 
1 ting together very pleasantly, upon one 
thing after another ; and it appearing now 
time for him to return to Verona ; the count 

began to insist upon his going back to his 
c 
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friends, and for that purpose he himsd|( 
waited on him some little part of the way.^^ 
There, at length, Galateo with an open an4. 
free air, . and in the most obliging expreft!^ 
sions, thus addressed the count : ^ Mf 
lord, says he, the bishop of Verona, mjc, 
master, returns you many thanks for the ho^ 
nour which you have done him : particu^ 
larly^ that you did not disdain to take up^ 
your residence with him, and to make some^ 
little stay within the narrow confines of his^ 
humble habitation* 

Moreover, as he is thoroughly sensible of 
the singular favour youi have conferred up-^^ 
on him on this occasion; he has enjoined 
me in return, to make you a tender of some 
favour on his part ; and begs you in a mor& 
particular manner, to accept cheerfully, and , 
in good part, his intended kindness. 

" Now, my Lord, the favour is thia. 
The bishop, my mai^ter, esteems your lord- 
ship as a person truly noble ; so graceful in 
all your deportment ; and so polite in your . 
behaviour, that he hardly ever met with your 
equal in this respect ; on which account^ as • 
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be stadied your lordship's charaeter with a 
ttiore than ordinary attention, and minutdy 
acmtinized every part of it, he could not 
discover a single article, which he did not 
judge to be extremely agreeable, and deser- 
ving of the highest encomiums. Nay, he 
woald have thought your lordship coQiplete 
in every respect, without a single exception ; 
but that in one particular action of yours, 
there appeared some little imperfection: 
which is that when you are eating at table, 
; the motion of your lips and mouth causes 
an uncommon smacking kind of a sound, 
which is rather offensive to those who have 
the honour to sit at table with you* This 
is what the good prelate wished to have 
your lordship acquainted with : and intreats 
you, if it is in your power, carefully to cor- 
rect this ungraceful habit for the future: 
and that your lordship would favourably 
accept this friendly admonition, as a parti- 
cular mark of kindness ; for the bis^iop is 
thoroughly convinced, that there is not a 

I' man in the whole world, besides himself, 
who would have bestowed on your lordship 
I fiivour of this kind/' 
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Hie county who bad never before been i 
made acquainted with this foible of his, os 
hearing himself thus taxed, as it were, with* 
a thing of this kind"*^, blushed a little at 
first : but, soon recollecting himself, like 4i 
man of sense, thus answered : ^^Pray, sir, 
do me the favour to return my compliaaents 
to the bishop, and tell his lordship, that 
if the presents, which people generally make 
to each other, were all of them such as his 
lordship has made^me, they would really be 
much richer than they now are. However, 
sir, I cannot but esteem myself gready ob- 
liged ^o the bish<^ for this poike instance of 
his kindness and friendship for me; and 
you may assure his lordship, I jv^ill most un- 
doubtedly use my utmost endeavours to cor- 
rect this failing of mine for the future. In 
the mean time, sir, I take my leave^of you; 

* It may be questioneci, whether the freedom 
of an English University, where a man would 
' be told of his foibles with an honest laugh, and 
athampon theback, wonld not have shocked 
count Richard less than thii ceremoftioas man- 
agement of the affair. 
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I you a safe and pleasant ride 

now can we suppose this worthy 
id his noble family, (who were so 
igusted with count Richard for so 
foible) would say to those people, 
re sometimes see thrusting, like 
leir very snouts into their soup, 
once to lift up their eyes from their 
nnuch less to take off their hands, 
lat is set before them i Who, with 
seks inflated as if they were sound* 
impet, or puflbig up the fire, do not 
erly eat, as devour their food : 
^ou so often see with their hands 
1 up to their very elbows ; and their 
greased in such a manner, that a 
It is a more cleanly thing* And yet 
ise napkins they are not ashamed to 
Fthe sweat, (which, from their hur- 
eagemess in devouring their food, 
ly flows plentifully down their faces) 
L to wipe their hoses upon them, as 
stb'^y have an inclination. 
c2 
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Now really, people that can be guilty of 
such filthy behaviour, are not only uawo]> 
thy to be entertained in the most elegant 
manner by the noble prelate above mention- 
ed; but deserve to be entirely banished 
from the assemblies of the polite. Which. ^ 
offensive manners, therefore, (I mean of 
smearing the table cloth, or crumbling his 
bread upon it, and the like) a .well-bred 
man will carefully avoid. Neither ought > 
you to offer vour napkin, much less vour.i 
handkerchief to any one that sits near you, 
as if it were quite clean ; which the perscm 
you offer it to, cannot be sure of: nor . 
should you, if you have occasion to talk to 
him, put your mquth so near, as to breathe 
in bis face : for few people can bear the 
breath of another, though ever so sweet.;^ 
IVIost of the habits and customs above-men- ' 
tioned, are disagreeable to those with whom 
we converse, as being offensive to some one 
of the senses, and therefore we should 
guard against them, as much as possible*. ^ 
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StCTlON II. 

it 

LET us Aonr proceed to those instances 
of behaviour, which though not offensive to 
any one of the senses, yet are contrary to 
^ natural desires and expectations of the 
generality of mankind. For, we must ob- 
serve, ifaere are many and various particu- 
\ hrs, wluch, by a kmd of natural instinct, ev- 
cry one judges to be right, and expects to 
I meet with, from those with whom he con- 
verses* Such as mutual benevolence and 
i^pect; a desire of pleasing and obliging 

I each other ;^ and the like. 

Nothing therefore ought to be said or 

done, which may by any means discover, 
that those, whose company we are in, are 
not much beloved, or, at least, much es- 
teemed by us. ' 

It should seem, therefore, not a very de- 
cent custom, (which yet is practiseil by 
some people) who affect to be drowsy and 
tven fall asleep,- (on purpose [as it were) 
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where a genteel company is met together 
for their mutual entertainment. For, cer- 
tainly, those that behave in this manner, de- 
clare in effect, that they do not much es- 
teem those who are present, or pay any re- 
gard to their conversation; not to mention, 
' that something may happen in their sleep, 
(especially if they are any ways indisposed) 
but that may be disagreeable either to the 
eyes or the ears of the company : for one 
often sees, in such sleepy folks, the sweat 
run down their faces, or the saliva down 
their beards, in no very decent manner. 

For the same reason, it is rather a trou- 
blesome practice, for any one to rise up, in 
an assembly thus conversing together, and 
to walk about the room. 

You may meet with some people, like- 
wise, who are continually wriggling and 
twisting themselves about ; stretching and 
gaping, and turning themselves, sometimes 
on one side, sometimes on another, as if 
they were seized with a sudden fever; 
which is a certain indication that they are 
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with their present com* 



manner^ they act very improper- 
ull out of their pockets, first one 
a another ; and read them before 
my. 

uch worse does he behave, who, 
I his scissars or his penknife, sets 
with great composure, to cut and 
I nsdla ; as if he had an utter con- 
those that are present ; and there* 
deceive the time, was endeavour- 
nuse himself in some other man- 

ight also carefully to abstain from 
tie ways, which are much in use, of 
ig a tune to ourselves, or imitating 
ing of a drum with our fingers up- 
ible, or kicking out our feet alter- 
1 an insolent manner, for these are 
cations of our contempt for others* 
cover, it is by no means decent to 
ich a manner, as either to turn our 
ipon any part of the company, or to 
our legs so as to discover, to the eyes 
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%f others, those parts of the body whidi 
usually concealed : for we never act thus > 
but in the presence of those, for whose gocH^' 
opinion we have not the least regard* '^ 

It must be confessed, however, that wh^"^ 
any person of rank vouchsafes to do any 
thing of this kind, before a domestic, or an' 
humble friend^, it ought not to be consid- ' 
ered as the effect of pride, but of love and' 
friendship for the person, before whom he ' 
takes this liberty. 

Every man ought likewise to stand with 
his body erect, and not loll or lean upoa 
another person, by way of support or leaa«» 
ing-stock, as we say* i 

* Martial thus sneers, an haughty fellow, who « 
p rofessed himself his yVienG? *^ 

Nil aliad video quo te credamus amicum, 
Quam qu6d me coram pedere, Crispe, soles*' 

IMATATED. ' 

Whither do all these vast professions tend ?— - 
Why yes ; you take thefreedoins of a friend !., 

OR, . 

You call yourself my. friend — ^Why faith . 

that's kind ; .j 

Bat ah ! I fear, Sir, all your words are wind^ 
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When you are talking to any one, do not 
^ continually punching him in the side, as 
Kune people are ; who, after every sentence 
keep asking the person they are conversing 
With ; « did not I teU you so ?" " What 
io you think of the matter ?'* " What say 
fou, sir ?" And in the mean time, they are 
every moment jogging and thrusting him 
with dieir elhow ; which cannot be consid^ 
ered as a mark of respect* 

V 

DRESS* 

When you go into public, let your dress 

be genteel, and suitable to your age and 

station of life* He that does otherwise, 

shews .a contempt of the world, and too 

great an opinion of his own importance. 

On this account, the citizens of Padua were 

always greatly offended, and thought them- 

selves insulted, if a noble Venetian appear- 

ed in their streets, not in his full dress 

I gown, but in a short coat ; as if he fancied 

himself taking a walk at his ease, in some 

I sountry village. 

Let yonr cloaths not only be made of good 
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broad cloath ; but lay it down as a ccmstaDt 
rule, in adorning your person, to conform 
to the custom of the country you. live in, 
and also to the fashion of the present times | 
though the dress, which we now use, may 
perhaps be less convenient and less suited 
to the human body, than that of the ancients 
either really was, or as learned men fan- 
cy it was. 

Xn like manner, if the whole town vresif 
their hair cut short, I would not have you^ 
ostentiously display your fine locks a^t fiiU 
length ; or, if the rest of your countryca^i 
wear beards, I would not have you alone 
appear without one : for this would be to | 
make yourself singular, and contrary to { 
other people. Whereas, in our common 
intercourse with mankind, we ought by no 
means (without some necessity, which shall 
hereafter be explained) to run counter to tbt 
common customs of the world ; for this, be* 
yond any other offence we can be guilty o%,i 
will render us odious to mankind. '^There is^ 
no reason in the world, then, why in thii^^p^ 
of this kind) you should oppose the opinion] 
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of the public, to which you ought always, 
in a moderate way, to conform ; lest you 
should be left to enjoy your own fashion 
alone ; with your coat hanging down to 
your ancles, whilst every one else wears it 
tucked up to his waist. For as a man that 
has any thing monstrous in his face, a nose 
iidl of carbuncles suppose, or in any other 
respect abhorrent from the Usual figure of 
the human countenance, as such a one, I 
say, draws the eyes of every one with as- 
f tonishment upon him : thus the very same 
', thing befals those, who have any thing sin- 
I gular or unusual in their dress ; and who, 
instead of conforming to the taste of others, 
indulge their own particular fancy. Some 
of these you will see strutting about with 
their hair hanging down to a great length, 
and their beards cut short, or perhaps close- 
ly shaved to the very quick : others with 
their hair collected under a net, or perhaps 
with monstrous great hats upon their heads, 
after the manner of the Swiss. Hence it 
con^s to pass, that every one who passes 
by them, looks back upon them with aston- 
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ishment : or perhaps the mob gathers round 
them in a circle, to survey, as it were^ 
those who come in triumph over the man« 
ners and customs of the country where they 
live. 

Let your cloaths be well made, and fitted 
to your person ; and put on with taste and 
elegance ; for those, who wear a splendid and 
expensive suit, but either awkardly made^i 
or not well fitted to their persons, discoyef 
one of these two thmgs ; either that they < 
despise the world, and care not whether- 
they please or displease mankind ; of that) 
they are entirely ignorant of what is eleg^ai^ 
or genteel^* This kind of affectation be* 
trays a contempt of those amongst whoai 
we live, and in return, makes us conteKipt- 
ible, or at least less agreeable than yrf 
might otherwise appear. 

But there are people who proceed stifl 
further in this respect; and not only raisf 

* A third suspicion might arise in this age^ 
that we bought our cloaths in Monmouth-stre^i 
The vulgar joke (upon a man in a coat too loi]| 
for him) is not a bad one ; — '' Pray Sir, was no 
your grandfather a very tall man ?" 
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in others a suspicion that they have httle re- 
gard for them ; but are really so untracta* 
ble in their behaviour^ that there is no pos- 
sibility of conversing ^ith them upon any 
tolerable terms ; for they always run coun* 
ter to the rest of the company, or make 
them wait ; and never cease to incommode 
and, be troublesome to them ; never vouch- 
safing to explain their intentions, or what 
they would be at. Thus, for instance, 
when every one else is ready to sit down to 
dinner, and the table is covered, and every 
one is washed; then they, forsooth, as if 
they were going to write something, will 
call for a pen and ink; or will complain, 
that they have not yet taken their morning's 
walk ; and pretend, that it is yet time 
enough to go to dinner, that the company 
must wait a litde : and wonder what the 
deuce they are in such a hurry for to-day ! 
And thus they put every one in confusion, 
as if they alone were of any consequence, 
and nothing was to be regarded but their 
|deasure and convenieuq^ 
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This sort of people expect also to have 
the preference upon every occasion. Wher-* 
ever they go, they will be sure to make 
choice of the best bed-chambers and the 
softest beds : they will sit down in the pria*? 
cipal and most convenient place at table ; ill 
short, they expect all mankind to be solici* 
• tous to oblige them, as if they alone were 
^to be honoured and respected ; yet nothing^ 
pleases them, but what they themselves; 
have contrived or executed: they ridiculd 
others, and at every kind of diversion^ 
whether in the field or in the drawing-room, 
a constant deference is to be paid to them 
by the rest of the world. * 

There is another set of people, so veryj 
testy, crabbed and morose, that no one caii 
ever do any thing to their satisfaction : and! 
who, whatever is said to them, answer wit& 
a frowning aspect : neither is tliere any end 
of their chiding and reproaching their ser- 
vants. And thus, they disturb a whole com-^ 
pany with continual exclamations of thia 
kind : " So ! how early you called me xv^ 
this morning !" ** Pray look ; how cleverly 
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you have japanned these shoes V^ " How 
^ell you attended me to church to-day !** 
^ You rascal ! I have a good mind to give 
you my fist in your chops ; I have sir 2"— 
This kind of expostulations are extremely 
odious and disagreeable ; and such people 
ought to be avoided, as one would fly from 
the plague. For though 4 nian may be real- 
ly, and in his heart, ipodest and humble, 
and may have contracted this sort of beha* 
viour, not so much from a bad disposition 
as from negligence and bad habit ; never- 
theless, as he betrays evident marks of pride 
in his external appearance, he cannot but 
make himself extremely odious to mankiqd ; 
for pride is nothing less than a contempt of 
other people : whereas the most insignifi- 
cant person in the world fancies 'himself a 
man of consequence ; and, as I observed in 
die beginning of this section, of course en- 
titled to respect* 

There was at Rome, not many years since, 
^ most excellent person,"**" Ubaldino Bandi- 

» A noUc Florentine 3 bishop of Mont^ 
flftscone. 

p2 
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nelli, a man of most penetrating genius, saaA 
of singular learning. It was an usual 8ay« 
ing of his, ^^ That in all that multitude of 
people, whom he met in the crowded streets^ 
as he went to the pope's palace, or retumiai^ 
from thence, there was not one of them, not 
only amongst the noUemen, courtiers, pre4 
lates or grandees, but even amongst the 
middle or lower sort of people, who did nt^^ 
think himself, in his own mind, of as mucfa; 
consequence, as he himself was*'' And cer^v 
tainly, if we could truly estimate the singu*^' 
lar virtue of that excellent person, there werft: 
few men who could really be compared to 
him in dignity and worth. . But indeed, m* 
things of this kind, we should not mak6* 
use of so exact a standard ; nor weigh menO 
by grains or scruples, as one may say : for'< 
in 6ur behaviour to others, we should coa-^J 
sider not so much what their real merit is»^ 
but (as in rating of money) what imaginary^ 
value has been stamped upon them by cus- 
tom, and the opinion of the vulgar. No* 
thing therefore ought to be done, in thej 
presence of those whom we are desirous t<( 



Iilease, which nuy exhibit an appeari 
SBpeiiority, rather than an equality < 
dttion* But every action and every \ 
should be such, as may testify the g 
reapect and esteem for the person 
whom we an in company. For whii 
son, there are some things, which, i 
in their proper season, cannot be fotin 
wiUi ; yet, in regard to the place a 
persons present, may be extremely 
haisible. Such, for instance, are ang 
poatulations, and the scolding at servants, as 
above mentioned : and much more, the 
chasUsing them with stripes before company; 
for this is exercising your authority audju- 
■ risdiction^ which you ought not by any means 
to do, in the presence of those whom you 
reverence and respect. Not to mention, 
that such a one offends the whole company 
which is present, and interrupts and spoils 
their whole conversation, especially if any 
thing of this kind is done at table, a place 
dedicated entirely to mirth and enjoyment. 
I repeat it again, tliereforcj that whatever 
happens, it is very indecent for a man to dis- 
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cover his anger at table ; and if he cannJ 
entirely suppress his rage, he ought, 
least, so far to check it, as not to give 
uneasiness to the company ; and more ps 
ticularly ought you to guard against it, 
you happen to have brought strangers 
■dine with you ; because you are suppQS( 
to have invited them to a scene of pleasui 
aind therefore ought by no means, to mal 
them miserable.—- For, as sour fruit, eaq 
by other people, sets our teeth on edj 
so to see them uneasy, must of course ma] 
ijs unhappy. 



QF REFRACTORY PEOPLE. 

Refractory persons are tl^ose, who, lij 
unruly horses, run counter to the inclinati< 
of other peppl^ op all occasipns ; as 
name itself partly implies. And how lik< 
this obstinate behaviour is %o conciliate 
affections ^nd tlie good w^Uof mankind, you 
easily judge ; eince it consists iq opposing 
f:ontin\ially their pleasures and amusement^i 
which is acting more like enemies than 
It Those| therefore, ^hp ^X^ desirous 
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gaining the love of mankind, will nju 
eir utmost endeavours to check this pro- 

sity : which, instead of their good will 
pmd favour, will most certainly procure their 
hau-ed and disdain. Nay, we ought, oh 
the contraT}'^, to take a pleasure in complying 
with the inclinations of others, where we 
can do it without any detriment to ourselves; 
and also to suit our coversation to their 
taste and fancy, rather than to our own :. 
and this we ought to make a constant rule* 

Neither is it consistent with politeness, to 
treat any one with a rustic surliness, of with 
die air of a stranger : but rather with an 
agreeable and domestic familiarit}*' For 
there is no other difference between an olive 
and a wild olive tree ; or t^etween a crab 
and an apple and other fruits of this kind ; 
but that some are cultivated in gardens, and 
are a sort of domestic fruits, whilst the 
odiers grow wild in woods and fields* Now 
we ought to esteem him alone an agreeable 
and good natured man, who in his daily 
intercourse with others, behaves in such* a 
Bianner as friendji usually behave to each 
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tthen For as a person of that rustic 
racter appears, wherever he comes, lik^. 
Dnere stranger : so, on the contrary, a pol 
man, wherever he goes, seems as easy 
if he were amongst his intimate friends 
acquaintance* 

It seems desirable, therefore, that ev 
one should accustom himself to addri 
others in a kind and affable manner ; co 
verse with them, answer mem, and behave 
to'eveiy one as he woaldto a fellow citizen, 
and one with whom he was intimately acr 
quainted* In which respect many peop! 
are greatly defective ; who never voucbs 
to look pleased upon any one ; who se 
glad of every opportunity to contradii 
whatever another person asserts; and, what* 
ever act of kindness is tendered them, the; 
reject it with rudeness ; like foreigners or 
barbarians, who are suspicious of every ci« 
vility that is shei^n them : who never dist 
cover the least degree of cheerfulness, by^ 
any sprightly or friendly conversation ; and, 
whatever overture of respect is shewn them 
they receive ix with disdain* ^ Mr* Such'^a*! 
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ii&e desired me to make his compliments to 
^ou.*' — *" What the devil have I to do with 
Ks compliments'-^" Mn— enquired after 
fbu lately, and asked how you did :'' Let 
aim come and feel my pulse, if he wants to 
know. — Now, men of this morose stamp 
i|*e, deservedly, but little loved or e8teeme4 
by others* 

XELANGHOLT, OR ABSENT PEOPLE* 



It is abo very unpolite to appear melan*^ 
choly and thoughtful ; and, as it were, ab- 
sent from the company where you are, and 
wrapt up in ypur own reflections* And^ 
though perhaps this may be allowable in 
those, who, for many years, have been en*- 
tirely immersed in, the study and contem* 
plation of the liberal arts and sciences'^ : yet 
in other people, this is by no means to be to- 
lerated* Nay, such persons would act 
I but prudently, if, at those seasons when they 

r 
I 

* Thomas Aqainae, dining with the king of 
' France, after a short pause, with his eyes fixed, 
\ struck his hand upon the table, crying out ; *' I 
* Itaye confuted the Manichaans. 
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are disposed to indulge their own prh 
meditations, they would sequester thenasei 
entirely from the company of other peo[d( 

TOO GREAT SENSIBILITY. 

It is likewise very unbecoming, especi 
in a man, to appear too delicate, and of 
exquisite a sensibility. For, to conve 
with people of this character, is rather 
state of servitude, than of soceity upom 
equal terms. And really, you meet with 
some people of so very tender, and as it wer^ 
brittle 2i texture, that to live and convex 
with them, is as critical a situation, as to be 
surrounded with the finest glass ware ; to 
which the slightest stroke may be fatal : so 
that, like glass, they must be managed andi 
handled with the most delicate touch, iot. 
fear of offence. For if you do not observe witlfci 
the utmost readiness and Solicitude, everjt. 
punctilio of ceremony, address them, vis* 
riiem, reverence them, and answer evenrj 
question with the greatest accuracy ; th^ 
fret, and torment themselves as much, or 
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ibidier much more than another man would 
irio on account of the greatest injury or affront. 
These people are so fond of their tides, that 
laanless you address them precisely to an 
[liair, according to their own conception of 
! themselves, they break put into bitter com- 
f^ints and immediately conceive an im- 
[mortal enmity against the offender.^-" Such 
a one is a very ill-bred fellow : he calls me 
his friend, instead of my lord.'* '' I have 
a right to be called your excellency, whether 
i he knows it or not, and my title is lord 
John." " I was not placed at table accord- 
; ing to my rank, such a day." " Such a one 
has not returned my visit yet, though I 
waited on him some time since :" and the 
like. No one shall converse with me, or 
i with any person that is of my way of think- 
mg, upon such a footing. Such people cer- 
tainly must, by degrees, so far disgust the 
rest of the world, that no one will think them 
worth his notice : for they are so much, 
and beyond measure, wrapt up in, and so 
fond of themselves, that they can leave no 
room for any regard to the rest of mankinds 
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But men expect in the manners of those, 
with whom they converse (as I at first observ- 
ed under this head) as much sweetness and 
complaisance, as can be supposed to subsist 
in such an intercourse. Now, to live con-, 
stantly with men of such fastidious tempers ; 
and whose friendship, like the finest thread, 
is so easily snapped in two, is not to live like 
their friend, but their slave. And therefore^ 
there is no one, I will not say who can be 
fond of, but who does not detest their com? 
pany. This excessive delicacy, therefore^ 
and effeminacy of manners, ought to be left 
to the sillier part of the female sex. 
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CONVERSATION. 



In our familiar conversation, also, w^ 
are guilty of many and various offences : but 
principally, I think, in the choice of the sub-, 
jects on which we usually converse, whicltt 
ought not to be either trifling or vulgar4^ 
For our company will not attend to subjecttf 
of that kind, and of consequence, can r^ 
ceive no pleasure from them : nay, they will 



tespise the reciter himself, with his gos'* 
^ping tales.^— Nor yet ought we to make 
Sioice of too refined or far scattered topics 
ft>r our conversation, as peoplei cannot 
Bsten without pain, to any thing of that 
Ikind* 

:* We ought also to take particular care, 
I9iat the subject of our discourse be such, as 
ttiay not put any^of xhe company to the blush, 
or tend to the discredit of any one present* 
Neither ought we to talk of any thing filthy 
Hr obscene, however agreeable such subjects 
may be thought by some people : for a man 
of honour ought to please others by honour- 
able means alone* 

Neither is any thing, on any account, to 

be spoken prbfanely of God, or his saints, 

whether seriously, or by way of joke, |iow- 

cver slightly people may think of the affair, 

or how much pleasure soever they may take 

': in this practice. In which respect, the no« 

I ble company introduced in the tales of John 

I Boccace,* have very frequently offended ; 

* The Saints which Boccace has ridiculed, are 
cliieflj the popes and monks ; the bonifaces, &c. 
of those days. 
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for which reason, they have deservedly fallca 
imder the severest censure with sensible pco» 
pie. Know then, that to speak ludicrously o' 
the Divine Being, or of things sacred, is not 
only the vice of the most profligate and imph 
ous rakes, but a sure indication of an ill* 
bred, ignorant fellow. Indeed , to hear anf ; 
thing spoken irreverently of God, is so ex^ 
tremely shocking, that you meet with mai^ 
people, who, on such occasions, will imme^ 
diately leave the room* 

Nor ought we only to speak revercndy of 
the Deity, but, in all our conversation, w 
ought to take all possible care that our wordif 
do not betray any thing loo^e or vicious rSH 
our lives and actions : for men detest id 
others, those vices which even they them-' 
selves are guilty of. "^ 

In like manner, it is unpolite to talk of 
things unsuitable to the time when they* 
are spoken, and to the persons who are ts) 
hear us, though the things in themselves 
and when spoken in' a proper place, may bd 
really good and virtuous. A truce, there- 
forcj^ with your grave discources on sacre^ 
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sad religious subjects, in an assembly mf 
fmxmg people who are met together to be 
loyous and cheerful. 

On days also destined to publick rejoicing, 
or at an entertainment, let no melancholy 
Stories be recited ; nor let there be any men- 
tion or recollection of any thing terrible ; 
of wounds, diseases, deaths, tortures, pesti- 
lences, and other mournful or shocking in- 
cidents. Or, if by chance any one should 
l$tumble unawares upon a subject of this 
ikind, let him be drawn off in an agreeable 
and. artful manner from his intended pur- 
pose and insensibly led into the recital of 
things more cheerful and more suitable to 
the occasion ; Though, perhaps, we poor 
mortals have more frequendy occasion to 
weep, than to laugh ; on which account, 
those mournful fables, called tragedies, as 
some imagine, were invented; that being 
represented in the theatres (according to 
the* custom of those times) they might ex- 

* Trissino had written his Sophonisha, the 
first modern tragedy, which was acted about 
twenty years before this time, at the expense of 

e2 



cite tears from those, who stood in need cf . 
i^uch a discipline : that by hearing the nus* 
fortunes of human life frequently lamented^ 
they might be cured of their weakness.— 
But, however this may be^ we ought not tQ 
bring a gloom over the minds of those 
with whom we converse, especially in^ those 
places where people meet together to enjoy 
themselves, and not to lament the miseries, 
of human life : although, perhaps, wo may 
sometimes meet with a gloomy mortal oi 
weak nerves, who is fond of squeezing out 
^ tear upon all occasions; whpse longing- 
one might easily satisfy by the acrimony oi 
a little mustard, or by entertaining him in a 
smoaky room. For this reason, Philostra* 
tus, in Boccace, is by no means excuseable 
for the subject of his oration, filled with 
nothing but horrid events and shocking mur- 
ders, when he was supposed to speak before 
an assembly, met only for the purposes of 

JLeo X. Bat the usual entertainments on the 
Italian theatre were nothing but extempore 
farces or pantomimes. See Riccoboni Theat^ 
Itah 
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id jollity. To introduce a narra- 
trefore, of such dismal and melan* 
cidents, on such an occasion, is so 
iurd that it were much better en- 
> hold one's tongue, 
much unlike this, is the absurdity of 
rho never have any thing else in their 
to entertain you with, but their 
their children or their families*--^ 
how our little Bobby made us laugh 
^t ! He's a fine boy, I assure you ; 
t you'd say if you saw him !" Or, 
IS, the beauty or virtues, the good ceco* 
or the good sense of the good lady his 
u?e subjects of his nauseous panegyric* 
lere is no one so idle as to attend to 
impertinencies, or rather, that hear 
without the utmost pain and disgust* 

BREAKS* 

is also a tiresome custon;, which some 
le have got, of telling their dreams per* 
ally ; and that with so much eagerness, 
with such an air of importance, as would 
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surpass the patience of a stoic to attend to 
them ; especially, when the reciters are ge- 
nerally such insignificant people, that, toj 
listen to their most important waking trans- 1 
actions, would be absolute loss of time* We ; 
ought not therefore te trouble others widi 
such vile trash, as our dreams usually con** ; 
sist of; for most of those dreams which 
present themselves to the generality of man-^ 
kind> are trailing and frivolous. And though ^ 
I have frequently heard that the wise men ; 
amongst the ancients have left us, in their' 
works, many dreams written with smgulai:. 
art and elegance* ; yet that is np reason why^j 
people less learned, and even of vulgar rank, ; 
should pretend to any thing of that kind, ii*- 
their ordinary conversation. 

A DREAM OF FLAMINIUS TOMAItOTIUS. 

Now I must confess, amongst all the 
dreams which I have ever heard (though I 
make it a rule to listen to very few) I r^- . 

• Cicero, &c.. 
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but one that I thought worth heaiv 
elating and that was one which pre* 
self, in his sleep, to that worthy no- 
of Rome, Flaminius Tomarotius ; 
iself, however, was a person by no 
Uiterate, or void of understanding j 
the contrary, a man of singular Iearn«* 

great ingenuity. 

nobleman then, in his sleep, fancied 
' sitting in the shop of a very wealthy 
:ary, his near neighbour. Here on 
en, I know not upon what occasion, 
It was raised amongst the people, and 
appened that every thing in the apo« 
^'s shop was exposed to plunder: 
one man snatched up a linctus ; ano* 
lan a box of pills or of lozenges ; (one, 
ling, and another, another) and swal- 
. them down with great avidity ; inso- 

that, in a very short time, there waa 

vial| a gallipot, sl pill box, or, in 
, any kind of vessel, which was not 
ied and tossed oiF. There was one 

only (and that a very small one) filled 
e very brim with a most pure and trans- 
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parent liquor, which almost every one pas*^ 
sed by unnoticed, and which no one wouUf 
taste* 

Amidst these transactions, he saw, on a 
sudden, an elderly man enter the place, df 
an august and noble stature, and who, by his 
very aspect, attracted the admiration and re? 
verence of every one present* He, survey- 
ing with a grave air the drawers and boxes 
of the apothecary's shop, • some emptieJ|* 

i 

some overturned, and a good part of them 
broken, espied also by chance the glass above 
mentioned : which he put immediately ta, 
his mouth, and drank it off with such ea- 
gerness, ihat he left not the least drop in 
the glass ; which having done, he walked 
out in the same manner with the rest ; s^ 
which, therefore, Flaminius, imagining 
himself to be stricken with great admiration,' 
turning to the apbthecary asked him who 
that old ,man was, and wherefore he had 
dnmk with so much pleasure that water 
which was neglected by all the rest: to 
whom the apothecary seemed to reply in 
these words ; ** O ! my son, that venerable 
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^hom you saw is the Divine Being 
and the limpid water, despised by 
St and drunk off by him alone, was 
i; which men (as you have probably 
:ed) will by no means, even in the 
manner, touch with their lips.'* 
>ort of moral dreams then, may, I 
repeated and listened to with plea* 
i with improvement : for they ap- 
re like the sentiments of the waking 
m its visions in sleep ; and may be 
tie virtue of our sensitive nature, if I 
allowed the expression. But all 
Qy dreams, void of all meaning and 
at, such as the generality of those 
ch we vulgar people usually dream, 
od and learned men, even when they 
are better and wiser than the wicked 
iterate ;) all those, I say, ought to be 
ip to oblivion, and to be entirely dis- 
l as soon as wc awake. 
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XIES* 



Though one would imagine there 

nothing to be found more vain and em 

than dreams, yet there is one thing re 

more fertile and even lighter that v 

itself; I mean a/i^. For of those 

which people see in their dreams, there 

generally been some shadow, as it were> 

representation in their preceding actions 

but of a lie, there never existed the le 

shadow or prototype in the unive 

Wherefore, the ears and attention of th< 

who listen, to us, ought much less to be 

thened with lies, than with the recital of 

dreams. For, though lies may sometim< 

be received for truths; yet, after a time 

their authors not only forfeit their credi 

and nobody belieyes a Ni^ord they say ; 

no one can bear to hear them with patienceJ 

as being men whose words are void of affl 

substance, and to whom no more regard! 

ought to be paid than if they did not speakj 

at all, but only vented so much breath in tb^\ 

empty ain I 



Yet we must observe, there are many peo- 
ple to be met with, who will utter lies, not 
MTxth any malicious intention, or for any ad- 
i^antage to themselves, or to itijure others 
(BAtfaer in their properQr or in their reputation, 
but merely for the pleasure they take in the 
Bes themselves : as you meet with some 
j^ople, who will he tippling every moment, 
itoot to quench their thirst, but merely firoin 
b, sotdsh habit of drinking. 

Others there are, who, from an impulse 
Nof vanity, will forge lies in their own favour ; 
ittictolling themselves in a magnificent man- 
^Her, and bos^sting of their knowledge of 
Hgreat and wonderful things, as if they were 
khe only wise men of the age. 

Nay, a man even when he is silent, may 

hi reality be guilty of a lie, by his actions 

and behaviour ; which we every day see in 

those people, who though perhaps of mid- 

^ dling, or even of the lowest rank, yet in 

I their intercourse with other people, assume 

so solemn ati air, strut about with so much 

I arrogance, take the lead in conversation, 

'imd hold forth in so pompous a manner, as 
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if they were pleading in a court of justice ; 
and talk with so much ostentation and ps^ 
rade, that one cannot look at diem witfaoul 
the utmost indignation and disgust. 

You will find others, likewise, who, 
though no richer than their neighbours, per- 
haps, j^et load their necks ou every, side 
with gold chaius, their fingers with ring^ 
and hats and cloaths with jewels or tassd4 
in so extensive a manner, tha't^ such splendo^ 
would be thought extravagabt, even 'mk 
nobleman of the first distinction. This cus^ 
tom, so full of pomp and vain glory, is thi 
offspring of pride^ the mother of vani^, and 
is carefully to be avoided, as indecent and 
intolerable. 

It is to be observed, that in many, espe^ 
cially in the best constituted common wealths'^ 
it was usually provided by laws, that the 
rich should not be allowed to eclipse and is^ 
»ult, as it were, the poorer sort, hy too 
great a splendor of dress ; for the poor ar^ 
apt to think themselves affronted, when otl 
crs seem desirous of settin?; themselves ui 
even in appearance, as so n.ach their suj 
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fiiors* Every onC) therefore, should take 

great care not to g^ve into follies of this 
kind. , 

ARROGANCE, 

Neither ought any one to boast of his no- 
bili^, his honours, or his riches; much 
less of his own wisdom : or magnificently 
to extol the bravery and great actions, either 
of himself'or of his ancestors : or, what is 
but too common, at every otber word to 
talk of his family : For he that does thus, 
^ will appear to do it in opposition to the pre- 
sent company ; especially if they are not, or 
att least think they are not, less noble, less 
honourable, ior less brave than himself. Or, 
if they are really his inferiors in rank or 
fttation^ he will be deemed to oppress them, 
ai8 it were, by his grandeur ; and design* 
^y to reproach them with their meanness 
and misery ; which must be universally dis- 
pleasing to all mankind. 

Nor yet ought any one to extenuate or de- 
inean himself too much, any more than he 
should immoderately exalt himself, ^but 
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);ather substract a little from his real digDi(||| 
and merits, than arrogate too much l^hi| 
words, even in the most trifling instane^ 
For what is really laudable must displeaaiij 
in the excess* sj 

Yet, it must be observed, that those witfi 
immoderately extenuate their actions b|^ 
their words, and renounce those hononc% 
which are indisputably their due, by tha^ 
very conduct discover a greater degree qf^ 
pride even than those, who in this respeil| 
usurp what docs not belong to them«ll 
Wherefore, one n^ig^t be apt to say, peri^ 
haps, that the celebrated Gipttot of Flai«^ 
i^ence, the restorer of the art of painting (iK 
Italy) hardly deseryed the great encomiuflot 
with which he was^ honoured, because hi^ 
forbade hiip^elf to be called a master of Ub 
art ; though without doubt, considering thf 
age he lived in, he was a master and of $m% 
gular excellence. 

• " The modest shnn it but to make it sure.'* 

Youngs Love of Fcmel 
t He died about the year 133§. 
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But whether Giotto deserves to be blamed 
ir applauded for his singularity, this at least, 
IS very certain, that he who affects to de^- 
jttse what others so eagerly covet, discovers 
%ythat very behaviour, that he either con- 
demns them on that account, or at least does. 
9ot care a straw for itheir good opinion* 
rfow, lightly to esteem glory and honour, 
iittch are so highly valued by other people, 
is nothing less than to set himself up as su* 
perior to the rest of the world in those re- 
acts : for no one in his senses would 
deapise that, which, by the common consent 
^f mankinrd is esteemed valuable, but 
such only who imagine themselves to aboimd 
ia diose things which are more intrinsically 
valuable and excellent. We ought not, 
therefore, either to boast of our own ad- 
^^tages in an ostentatious manner, nor 
yet to speak contemptibly of them ; for the 
former is, in effect, to reproach othprs with 
[ their imperfections and defects ; and the 
latter to undervalue their real virtues and 
good qualities. 

r 2 
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But indeed every one ought, if po99^bie^ 
to be entirely silent in regard to himself; oi| 
if any occasion seem^ to lay us under |f 
necessity of speaking of ourselves^ it ia 4 
most amiable practice, as was obnerved b^ 
fore, to declare the plain truth, in arnoodesli 
suiid unassuming manner. » 

Those therefore who are desirous of pka^iii 
ing, ought most carefully to guard againsti 
a fault, which yet is extremely common with 
some people, who deliver their opinion upon^ 
any subject proposed to them, with so ap*f 
parent a difference and timidity, thai: ooni 
cannot without the utmost paiui, listen tod 
them, especially if they are otherv^ise men oU 
known learning and ingenuity. '^ My lor4^ 
your excellency will pardon nie, if J^ 
should not be able to speak to the case inj 
hand, so properly a$ it might tie wished : ! 
I'll venture to speak of this afFa|ir, accord'*; 
ing to my poor abilities and dullness of SLf^i 
prehension, as a man that is void of alii 
learning and ignorant of every thing, as T 
really am. I am aware, that I shsSl' ex-- 
pose myself to the contempt of your ^xcel- 



macjr s nevertheless, to show my obediencei 
I wiH sabmit my own judgment to youF 
VSCceUency's commands." And whikt they 
pre making these apologies, they interrupt 
Idle business in hand ; so that the most in- 
tricate and abstruse question might be dis- 
cussed in much fewer words and in a short- 
er time than these tedious fellows waste jin 
excuses, before they come to the point. 

There is also another set of people ex- 
tremely odious and troublesome ; who, in 
their conversation with others, by their ges- 
tures and behaviour, are really guilty of a 
lie : for though by the confession of every 
ene, the first, or at least a more honourable 
place is justly due to them, yet they per- 
petually seize upon the very lowest ; and it 
is an intolerable plague to force them up 
higher; or l»ke a startlish or refractory 
horse, rfiey are every moment running back, 
so that in genteel company, there is an in- 
, finite deal of trouble with such people, when- 
ever they come to a door ; for they will by 
no means in the world be prevailed upon 
. to go first, but run sometimes across you? 
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^metimes quite backwards, and with their 
hands and anns defend themselves and 
make such a bustle, that at every thirdstaiii 
you must enter into a regular contest wi^ 
them, by which means all the pleasure ol 
your visit, or sometimes even the mosliaii^ 
pomnt business, must be necessarily irtcW 
rupted. '' 

•I 
CEREMONIES OR COMPLAINTS* ^ * 

And whereas these ceremonies as we callj 
^hem, by a word foreign"^ to our language^ 
in which there is none to express it, (and bj^ 
which our ancestors shew that the thing wa9>| 
unknown to them, as they had not so much^ 
9s a name for it ;) as these ceremonies, J^ 
say, on account of their vanity and emptiness^ 
differ but little from dreams and lies, w^ 
may, I think, in this treatise of ours, as an., 
opportunity here offers, very properly joiOj 
and treat of them together* .^ 

• The word ceremoniie, in latin, isalwayiT 
Ibelieve, used in a religious sense. 

Vid. LivY, &c. 
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A worthy friend of mine has more than 
once <3||^erved to me, that those solemnities, 
which, in the divine worship the priests use 
at the altar, are properly called ceremonies : 
wherefore, after men first began, with an 
artificial kind of good breeding, mutually to 
exhibit to each other a greater degree of 
Teverence than becomes such frail mortals, 
and to compliment one another with the ti- 
tles of patrons and lords ; and in token of 
their veneration to bow down, bend and 
prostrate themselves, and even unveil their 
heads : to address each other with studied 
and far fetched titles ; to kiss their hands, 
as if they were paying their devotion to 
some saint or deity ; then, possibly, as this 
new and ridiculous custom had no name ap- 
propriated to it, some one, by way of con- 
tempt, I suppose, might call it by the name 
of ceremony: as in like manner, a jovial 
meeting, for the sake of eating and drinking 
together, has sometimes, by way of joke, 
obtained the name of a triumph. Now this 
custom certainly never had its original 
amongst us, but is of foreign and barbarous 
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extraaion, introduced, I know not whence, i 
within these few years, into Italy :..whick 
pi-actice, wretched in itself, and still further 
prostituted by a promiscuous use of it on all 
occasions, preserves its vogue, and has ita ' 
whole existence in superfluous tides and 
tmpty wordsf 

Ceremonies or compliments, therefore, if - 
we could look into their minds that use them^ ^ 
are a certain counterfeit expression of ho^ ' 
nour and respect towards those to whom we 
perform them ; and are employed about cer*" 
tain tides and forms of address, contrived, 
for the purpose of flattery. I call them a. 
vain or counterfeit expression of respect ; 
because in this ceremonious way, we pre* 
tend to honour those with every mark of re* 
spect, whom in our hearts, we have not the 
least regard for. 

Nay, there, are sometimes people, whom 
we never wish to see or converse with, yet- 
to whom that we may not appear unpolite,;] 
we call one, perhaps, " most illustrious,'^ ^ 
another, " most excellent ;" and with the like^ 
ardor, we profess oui;pelve9 ^ the most devo* 
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ted ^^ humble servants^^ of those whom (if 
we consulted our own hearts) we should 
msh rather to do'them all the mischief in 
•ur power, than any real service. 

These compliments, therefore, would not 
only be real lies, (as I observed) but would 
differ little from the most flagitious crimes 
and basest treacheries ; unless the titles and 
expressions above-mentioned, like a sword 
whose edge is blunted, had long since lost 
dieir real force ; and on account of their 
continual and indiscriminate use, (which we 
have introduced) ^had degenerated from 
their original meaning : we ought not, there- 
fere, to enquire too accurately into their sig« 
nification, as we do into that of other words ; 
for they really are not to be taken in too 
strict a sense, or according to their real im* 
port* 

And that this is so, appears from what 
happens daily to every one of us : for if we 
accMentally meet with any one whom we 
never saw before, and have occasion to enter 
into discourse with him, without considering 
what degree of respect he may really de- 
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serve, for fear of saying too little, we usualtj^ 
allow him something more than he can just^ 
ly claim ; and because he is well^dresse^^ 
call him, perhaps, " your honour," or'* your 
lordship,** though, probably, he may after- 
wards prove to be nothing more dian abar^ 
ber or a taylor* And as many people^ 
by the grant of some pope or emperor^ 
have long enjoyed certain peculiar titles, 
which, without an affront to the person 
who has such a privilege, cannot be omit- 
ted, nor yet be given to others, who en- 
joy no such privilege, without exposing 
them to ridicule; so the above mention- 
ed titles, and other marks of respect, may 
. now-a-days be more liberally bestowed; 
for custom, too powerful a sovereign, has in., 
this respect, granted to the men of this agej 
very ample privileges. This custom, theQ«l 
so specious and beautiful in appearance, is, 
in reality, vain and empty; consisting 
form and shew, without substance, and 
words without meaning : yet, at the samd 
time, neither ^ you nor I have any authorityil 
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x> abrogate this custom. So far from tt^ 
iiat as this is not so properly our own fault 
ji the ftultof the age, we are in some mea* 
iture obliged, under certain limitations, to 
be practice of it* We ought, therefore to 
listinguish in this affair, what ceremonies 
sr QompUments are made use of, either from 
nterest^ from vaiuty, or from a sense of 
duty* 

TRoM Interest. 

!• Now every untruth which we make 
use of merely for our own advantage, is 
properJy a lie, and is big with fraud and wick- 
edness, and is therefore, highly dishonour- 
able ; for no One can honourably, on any pre* 
tence, tell a downright lie. And in this re- 
spect, flatterers are greatly delinquent ; who, 
under a shew of friendship, basely comply 
with our most extravagant desires, not to 
conciliate our regard, but to obtain favours 
from us; not to 'oblige, but rather to de- 
ceive us : and though, perhaps, this vice 

G 
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may be agreeable to some people iii the pttti^ 
tice ; yet, as it is in itself detestable a^ 
pernicious, it is by no means becoming i 
truly polite man ; for neither is it allowaUi 
to injure any one under a pretence of pleadP 
ing him : and if, as was observed, ceremp 
nies are nothing else but lies and flatteriei 
as often as we make use of them for our oiril 
interest, we do not act as good liien, butflfj 
perfidious and wicked wretches: no ceti* 
monies or compliments, therefore, ought ta 
be made use of for such purposes. It r^ 
mains then, that we speak of those whidj 
are used either as matter of duty, or dl 
mere vanity. ^ i 

As to the former, those which are peii 
formed as due to any one, it is by no tfiezA 
proper to omit them ; for he that does a^ 
not only displeases, but really injures tin 
person concerned; and it often happens, thil 
duels are fought on no other account, b^ 
that one man is not treated by anothefi 
whom he meets in public, with those marki 
of respect which are justly his due ; for, df 
I said before, great is the force of custom. 



nrhiehf ia matters of this kiad, is evidently 
to be considered as a law. 

When, therefore, you address a single 
jr^rson of any rank, who represents a num- 
ber of people as a society, you do not pay 
\am that civility on his own account: and, if 
jou should speak to him in the singular"^ 
' number, (and^call him thou instead of you) 
you would deprive him of what was really 
his due, and ce|-|ain)y affront him, by giving 

* ChjtrsBus here intrqduces a long story from 
ETasmos's Adages ; which, though not mach to 
lui purpose, shews the spirit of the JBnglish na- 
tion at that time, and also the meanness qf a 
worthless fellow, who was willing to shelter him- 
self under the national importance. A young 
Grerman physician had been prevsdled upon, by 
^e promise of mountains of §oldy to attend a 
London nierchant in a pestilential fever : when 
tbe merchant got well, and the doctor put h^ in 
nind of his fee, afbQr many evasions, of his wife's 
keeping the cash* ^p. he took advantage of the 
Crerman's calling him 0ou, agreeably to the 
Latin idiom, and fell in a perilous passion : '^ Ta 
*' homo Germanus Tuissas Anglum !'* " You, 
*' a paltry German, pretend to thou an English- 
" man !" and thus, with dreadful menaces, sltp- 
^d away and saved his money. 
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him an appellation which belongs only fo 
mere rustics, and men of no impoitanc^ 
And though other nations and other ages of 
men, may have had other customs in this rQ* 
spect> yet these are now in use amongst ust 
neither is this a proper place for enquiriagf 
which of the two customs claims the prefer4 
ence* But it may be adviseable to con^ 
form, not merely to a good fashion, but tsi 
the fashion of the times; as we pay obe-* 
dience to laws, though not the most perfect^ 
for no other reason, but because the com* 
mon wealth, or whoever has the suprenxfi 
power, has not yet altered or repealed them*' 
And as this is the case, we ought carefully 
to inform ourselves, with what external ce- 
remonies, or form of words it is customary 
to receive, compliment, or address persons* 
of whatever rank, in the places where we 
reside ; that we ourselves also may make> 
use of the same in our conversation with 
them. And although, according to the 
custom of the times, the famous admiral o€ 
the royal fleet, in conference with Peter, 
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kiBg of Arragon, addressed him in the sm? 
^^ar number ; yet ought we, both in our 
discourse and our dispatches to our kings^ 
to give them the title eitfier of your serene 
highness, or of your majesty ; for, as he ob* 
served the fashions of his own times, so 
ought we to conform to the manners of the 
age we live in* And indeed, for this reason^ 
I consider these compliinents are strictly 
due ; for neither do they derive their origi- 
nal from our will and p^e^ure, but a^-e im- 
posed upon us by a layr ; that is, by the 
unanimous consent of mankind. Now, in 
those things which have nothing sinful in 
them, but rathe^ convey an idea of our good 
breeding and politeness, it is both decent 
and our duty, to comply ^ith a general cus- 
tom, and not dispute and quarrel with the 
common practice of the world* And al- 
though to kiss or salute any thing, in token 
of our veneration, belongs properly to things 
sacred; nevertheless, if in your country it 
be a customary thing to say to any one, when 
you take your leave of him, " Sir, Hiss 
your hcmd with the most profound respect c 
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or, siry I am your most obedhHt servant^ 
(tnd entirely at youn devotion ■: or, sir^ ymi 
may command my best services ; Use me or 
abuse, me^ at your pleasure^ and on every 
occasion whatever*'^ If, I s^y, it be the 
fashion to use these and the like forms of 
expression, I would by alL means have you * 
ftiake use of them, as well as other people* 
* In short, whether in taking leave of, or in- 
writing to any person, yoii ought to address^ 
him, or take leav^ of him, not as reason but i 
as custoM requires ; nor as men used to do 
formerly, or as perhaps, they ought to doj^i 
but as they do now at this present time ; for 
if, as some people alledge, we ought, in our ] 
epistles, to address kings or emperors in the ,| 
style of the ancient Romans : *^ If you anJ { 
your children are well, I am well, and aH ; 
is i\rell ;" if we were to attend to these pe- 
dantic people, I say, arid go back thus to the 
primitive times, we must, by degrees, revive 
the custoih of the earliest ages of the world ; 
when mankijid, for want of com, fed upon 
acorns. 
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But even in these compliments, which we 
make matter of duty, to prevent the appear- 
ance of pride or vanity, certain rules are to 
be observed. 

And first, regard is to be had to the country 
m which any one lives : for every fashion is 
by no means convenient or proper to be ob- 
served in every country* Thus, for instance, 
those ceremonies which are in use amongst 
the Neapolitans, whose city abounds in no- 
blemen distinguished by their rank, and men 
vested with the highest authority ; the same 
might be extremely improper amongst the 
citizens of Lucca or ^Florence, who are 
for the most part merchants, or men not il- 
lustrious by their birth, and amongst whom 
no duke, or prince, or sovereign resides : so 
that the magnificent and pompous manners 
of the Neapolitans, transferred to Florence, 
(like the dress of a giant upon a pigmy) 
would be preposterously superfluous : as, on 
the other hand, the manners of the Floren- 

* This was written before the House of Me- 
dici were thoroaghly established, I suppose. 
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^nes, compared with those of the Neapofiij 

tan nobility, would appear servilely mea| 
and pitiful. And, although the noble Ven£ 
tians, out of regard to their public offio 
may treat each other with an immoder 
degree of ceremony, it would not, for 
reason, become the citizens of "^Rpvigo Q| 
Asola,t in their mutual salutations, to make 
i)se of the same formalities and ex^*avagastf 
compliments, though if I remember well, tha| 
whole neighbourhood is of late fallen inta 
trifling impertinencies of this kind ; either 
in consequence of thp Ipn^ peace which has 
been enjoyed, or by imitating the example of 
the city of Venice, their sovereign, for eve- 
ry one, without attending to the reason of 
the thing, naturally treads in the steps of 
his superiorSf 

But, secondly, \ve oyght to have regard 
to the time, the age and the condition, both 
of the person to whom we make use of these 
ceremonious compliments, and also of our 

♦ A town near Padua. 

f A castle in the Venetian territory. 



A.nd indeed, with men who are 
embarrassed with affairs, we ought 
entirely to omit them, or as much as 
e to abridge them, and rather to sug- 
letn by some intimation than formally 
s them, which they perform with 
Biddress in the court of Rome. 
; reaUy in some other places, these for* 
eremonies are a great impediment to 
IS business, and likewise attendant 
the most troublesome and most tedious 
. *' Pray be covered," perhaps a judge 
say, who on account of the multipli* 
)f affairs, has not time for these fool- 
, whilst the client, (after many awkward 
ires, and a great noise and scraping with 
Feet, having declared his profound re- 
nce for his lordship) at length, after 
ng inten'al of time, answers, " my lord, 
n in very good health, I have no oca- 
i to wear my hat ;'* to whomv however, 
judge replies, *' I beg, sir, youll be 
ered :" but he, twisting and twining 
nself, first on this side and then on the 
ler, and bowing down to the ground with 
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V 



imtness^ gravity, ^jiys at length, *' I 
aeecb your lordship, I may stand with 
hat off, as }t is my " duty to do." In \ 
word, this contention lasts so long, and u 
much time is spent upon it, that the jud 
might have dispatched the whole momin 
business in less space than he can adjust thSj 
point of c^remony«) 

Wherefore, though ^ve^ person of infej 
rior rank ought to pay a proper respect tG^ 
his judjg^e pr the magistrate y et when th^ 
time w^ll not admit of it, this immoderate 
regard to punctilio is extremely provokingj 
and therefore, we ought either entirely to 
lay it aside, or at least to limit it witliin the 
bounds of moderation* 

But neither are the same ceremonies pro*, 
per for youn^ men amongst one another^ 
which afe yrell amongst persons advanced in 
age : nor does it become Plebians, or peo- 
ple of middling ranl^ , to treat each other in 
the same ceremonious manner, which per* 
sons of quality make use of amongst them- 
selves. As, indeed, people of real merit 
and great excellence do not often practise 
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thesis idle ceremonies ; n6t are they much 
delighted with them when made use of 
towards themselves; nor do they exatt 
them very rigorously of others, having their 
thoughts too much engaged with things of 
inore importance, to give much attention to 
such frivolous ^tfairs. 

Neither ought mechatiits, nor people of 
the lower sor^, to trouble themselves with 
too many formal compliments towards their 
superiors^ and men in power ; as people of 
rank usually dislike such impertinence in 
them ; because they look rather for ready 
obedience, than those expressions of honour^ 
from people in their humble station : for 
which reason, a seiVant mistakes the mat- 
ter, who makes too many officious profes- 
sions of service to his master, for a master 
must think himself undervalued and his ab<- 
solute dominion and power to be called in 
question by such a servant ; as if, forsooth^ 
he was not at liberty to give whatsoever or- 
ders or injunctions he pleased to his own 
domestic. This kind of compliments, there- 
fore, are only to be us^by one gentleman 
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to another; for whatever service any one 
performs as matter of duty, is taken by hitti- 
thjitt receives it as a just debt ; and he thinks 
himself under no obligation to the perscm 
that performs it : yet he who, in this res-* } 
pcct, does rather more than he was strictly t 
obliged to do, will probably gain the love^n 
and esteem of the person thus obliged. I* 
think I remember to have heard a saying of J 
some celebrated and excellent poet : " That** 
he who had the art of receiving every one 
with politeness, and of conversing with 
them with an air of friendship^ could make 
great interest from a small capitaL^^ 

We ought to manage therefore, in regard 
to ceremony, (if I may be allowed the 
comparisQi)) as a good master taylor does 
in cutting out a suit of cloaths; which 
ought to sit rather full and easy, than too • 
tight upon the body ; yet not so as .that a 
pair of breeches should hang like a sack, ^ 
or a coat like a cloak about one. Thus, if 
you are rather more liberal in this respect 
than is absolutely necessary, especially to-' 
. wards your inferiors, you will be calkd a ve- 






ry clever civil gendeman ; and if you behave 
in the same manner towards your superiors, 
as every gentleman ought to da, you will be 
esteemed a: well-bred man : but if one over- 
acts the^pstrt, and is too profuse in his civili* 
ties, every One will condemn him as a vain 
and foppish fellow; or perhaps, as something 
worse, as a designing knave, a parasite, or a 
flatterer : than which vice there is nothing 
more detestable, or that can more disgrace a 
gentleman or a man of honour. 

And this is that third kind of ceremonious 
complaints whi«h proceed entirely from our 
own vice or folly, and are not imposed up- 
on us by the force of custom* 

Here then, let us recollect what was said 
in the beginning of this part of our discourse 
— ^that these ceremonies were not at first in 
themselves at all necessary, so far from it, 
that every thing went on much better, and 
more expeditiously without them; which 
was the case, not many years since, in our 
Own country. But the distempers of other 
nations have infected us, as with many 
others, sq» also with tWs malady ; wherefore^ 
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since in this respect we have now conformed 
to an established custom, all that remains is^ 
that we submit to make use of these coso- 
plaints, as being now a sort of tolerated liesj 
though formerly so strictly forbidden and 
so offensive to men of honourable tempers^ 
who are by no means delighted with these 
precious fooleries. 

And here I must inform you, that in com?' 
posing this treatise, from a diffidence of mjn 
own slender knowledge, I have consulted 
the opinion of more excellent and mow 
learned men than myself; from whom J 
have learned amongst other things, that for- 
merly, a certain king called OEdipus, being 
banished from his own country in order t( 
save his life, against which his enemies wen 
plotting, came at length* to Athens, to th( 
court of king Theseus ; and being now in 
troduced to Theseus's presence, and hearin) 
his own daughter speak, (for he was blinij 
he immediately knew her voice, and froi 
the impulse of natural affection ran to ht 
embraces, before he had paid his resped 
to Theseus ; but as soon as he had disd 
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^rered his erroi*, he began to excuse himself 
to the king, and to ask his pardon for this 
omission; but the good and wise king in- 
terrupting him in his apology, Addressed 
him in these words : " Don't be uneasy on 
that account, my good friend CEdipus ; for 
I endeavour to build my glory upon my own 
actions, and not upon the words of others,"* 
A sentence which deserves to. be perpetually 
remembered. 

Now, though most men are greatly pleas- 
ed to be treated with respect by the rest of 
mankind, yet if they perceive themselves to 
be honoured in too particular and artful a 
manner, they cannot but be disgusted, and 
discover that they are lightly esteemed by 
people of that kind ; for this sort of blandish 
ments, or rather adufations, besides their 
intrinsic baseness are attended with this in- 
convenience — ^that they evidently declare 

* The Greek learning was but just reviving 
at this time, and understood but by few, so that 
an Archbishop, might be executed for not hav- 
ing read Sophpcles. 
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in eflect, that those flatterers consider tte 
person whom they thus endeavour to ensaait 
by their flatteries, as so very vain and self* 
opinioned, and withal so very stupid and 
silly a blockhead, that it is no difficult mat« 
ter to lay a bait for him, and to draw him 
into their net* 

Neither is it possible for those artful, vain 
ind superfluous compliments to conceal 
the adulation which is veiled under them ; 
for they are now»a*days, so evident, and so 
well known to every one, that besides the 
baseness and wickedness above-mentioned, 
they only make those who practise them, for 
the sake of their own advantage, trouble* 
some and thoroughly odious. 

But there is yet another sort of men 
greatly addicted to these ceremonious comr 
pliments, who make a peculiar art and trade 
of them, and seem to have this science of 
theirs comprehended in books, and to act by 
certain prescribed rules : for to men of a 
certain rank, they will nod in a familiar man* 
ner, on others, they will vouchsafe to bestow 
ft gracious smile ; a man of noble birth, 
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they will place upon a settee or sopha ; one of 
somewhat inferior degree upon a stool ; 
which kind of ceremonies I imagine, weve 
imported into Italy from Spain ; but being 
ill received in our country, have made but 
a very slow progress. As this accurate dis- , 
tinction of rank is reckoned rather a trouble* 
some aifair amongst us, no one, therefore, 
ought to constitute himself a judge, precise- 
ly to determine other people's pretensions 
as to place and precedence. 

Nor yet should these compliments or oth- 
er expressions of kindness and benevolence, 
be mercenary or venal, as they are amongst 
ladies of pleasure, which I have observed 
; many of our great folks to practise in their 
own courts, apd who will sooth and coax 
even their domestics and dependants with 
certain artful civilities, instead of paying 
them their wages and their respective sti- 
peQds. And really, those who are immo- 
derately delighted with the practice of 
these formal ceremonies, are generally so 
from a tri£dng vanity, as being men of no 

•ther kind of merit. And, because there is 

h2 
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lio great difficulty in learning these super- 
ficial forms, (which yet in some measure^ 
gain the observation of mankind, and are 
deemed pretty accomplishments) this sort of 
gentry apply to thtm with great assiduity : 
but as to more weighty matters, they are un- 
equal to the burthen, and can by no means 
make themselves masters of them; and 
therefore, would gladly see mankind in their 
intercourse with each other, spend their 
whole time in these specious, trifles ; and 
with this sort of superficial fellows the world 
abounds. 

But there are others, who are thus fuH of 
tvords and artificial grimace, merely by that 
means to supply the defects of the foolish, 
rustic and contracted soul ; rightly imagin- 
ings that if they were as deficient in their 
words and external appearance, as they are 
conscious they really are narrow and brutish 
in their disposition, they would be quite in- 
sufferable. 

This, then, I can venture to afiirm, and 
you will experience it to be true — that it is 
from some of the above-mentioned cause* 
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these superfluous ceremonies bave prevailed 
in the world ; which jet, in themselves, are 
troublesome and disagreeable to a great 
part of mankind,, for they prevent us from 
living in our own way, and according to 
our own inclination, that is, from enjoying 
our liberty ; which every wise man would 
prefer to all the grandeur in tiie world. 

GOVERNMENT Ot THE TONGUE* 

We ought not to speak slightly of others, 
or of their affairs, for notwithstanding we 
may seem by that means, to gain the most 
willing and ready attention (from the envy 
which mankind usually conceive at the ad- 
vantages and honours which are paid to 
others,) yet every one will at length avoid 
us, as they would a mischievous bull, for 
all men shun the acquaintance of people ad- 
dicted to scandal ; naturally supposing that 
what they say of others, in their company, 
they will say of them, in the company of 
others^ 
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Those people, likewise, who contradict 
whatever is spoken bj others, and make 
evpry assertion matter of dispute and alter- 
cation, distover by that ver j behaviour, that 
they are very little acquainted with human 
nature, for every one is fond of victory ; 
and it is with extreme reluctance that they 
submit to be overborne either in conversa- 
tion or in the management of affairs. Be- 
sides, to be so ready to oppose other peo- 
ple, upon all occasions, is conversing like 
enemies rather than friends : he, therefore, 
that wishes to appear amiable and agreeable 
to his acquaintance, will not have continu- 
ally in his mouth expressions of this kind: 
'' 'Tis false, sir : whatever you may think, 
the affair is as I say ;^' and the like. Nor 
let him be sO ready to prove every trifle by 
•a bett or wager ; but rather let him make it 
a constant rule to submit with complissmce 
to the opinion of others, especially in mat- 
ters of no great moment ; because victories 
of this kind often cost a man extremely 
dear, for he that comes off victorious in 
some frivolous dispute frequently suffers 
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Ibe loas of some intimate friend, and at the 
same time, makes himself so disagreeable to 
othet*s, that they dare not venture to be up- 
on a familiar footing with him, for fear of 
being every moment engaged in some fool« 
ish altercation* 

In the mean time, a man of this character 
is usually distinguished by some nick-name 
or other, not much to his credit ; some 
calls him a hot-headed splenetic fellow, oth- 
ers, an obstinate puppy ; or, " the omniscient 
rgendeman," or, perhaps, " the* doctor Sub- 
tilis,'* the subtle doctor. 

If any one, however, should, at any time, 
be drawn into a dispute by th^ company he 
I ^s engaged in, let him manage it in a mild 
and gende manner, and not appear too ea- 
ger for the victory, but let every one enjoy 
Us own opinion, as to leave the decision of 
the matter in question to the majority, or 
at least to the most zealous part of the com- 
ply; and thus the victory, as due, will vo- 
i 

* The name of distinction given to a celebrat- 
es schoolman. 
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luntarily be yielded to you, and your anta- 
gonist will appiear to be the man that has 
battled it, and fatigued himself, and put 
himself in a sweat to no purpose ; which 
kind of achievements by no means become 
the man of polite education, but certainly 
procure the hatred and ill-will of all man- 
kind. Not to mention that these same peo- 
ple are greatly dissatisfied with themselves,, 
from a consciousness of the disgrace which 
their impertinence usually brings upon themf 
which reflection is always grievous and un- 
easy, to minds naturally well disposed, on 
which head I may probably say something 
more hereafter. 

GIVING ADVICE. 

In the mean time I say, a great part of 
mankind are so wonderfully pleased with 
themselves on account of this kind of victo- 
ry, as not in the least to regard whether 
they please or displease other people, and, 
in order to display their own segacity, great 
r sense, and wisd9m, they will be giving 
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their advice to one man, finding fault with 
another, and disputing with a third ; and in 
short, they oppose the opinons of other peo- 
ple with so much vehemence, that from 
words they often come to blows, as they will 
allow' no weight in anyone's opinion but 
their own. But to give one's advice to oth- 
ers unasked, is in effect to declare, that we 
are much wiser than those to whom we give 
it, and is a kind of reproaching them with 
their ignorance and inexperience. This free- 
dom therefore ought not to be taken with 
mere common acquaintance, but only with 
those to whom we are united by the most inti- 
mate friendship, or those of whom the care 
and inspection is particularly committed to 
our charge, or even with a stranger, if we see 
him threatened with any imminent danger. 
But in our daily intercourse with mankind, 
we ought to be cautious not to obtrude our 
advice too officiously upon others, nor shew 
ourselves impertinently solicitous about 
their affairs. Into which mistake however, 
many are apt to fall, but for the most part, 
people of no great depth of understanding ; 
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for these ignorant and superficial people arc 
led merely by their senses, and seldona 
make any deep reflections upon what comes 
before them, being that sort of men, who 
have scarcely any matters of consequence 
submitted to their disquisition and examiaii 
tion. But however this may be, he thai 
is offering his advice upon all occasions^ 
and thus distributing it at random, gives tl 
plain intimation to the rest of the world; 
that they are entirely destitute of that wis-* 
dom and prudence in which he so greatly 
abounds* 

And teally we meet with some peojlle s<f 
wonderfully conceited of their own wisdomi 
that to refuse to submit to their admonition^ 
is the same thing as to declare war against 
them. *' Very weilsiry the advice of vs poor 
people^ I findy willffain no admittance -with 
people of your consequence y" or, " Such a 
one is above being advised /" or, " he scorns 
to listen to my advice /' as if forsooth, iti 
were not a mark of greater arrogance to ex*- 
pect every one to submit to your opinion)^ 
than for a man sometimes far private res 
sons, to follow his own judgment. 
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CENSURE* 

It ift » hxit not much unlike the above 
Mentioned, whidh they are guihy of, who 
ttifce upon them continually to correct or 
reprove the foibles of their friends, and who 
pffctead^ ta decide all disputes by their so* 
Teveign autifnmty, and to give laws to the 
teal <rf the world. *^ Such a thing aught not 
to have been done / ^r, ** you used such an 
expressian upon such an occasion^ I would ad^ 
vUeyoutoatfOtdit forthefuture*^^ ^^ That 
-wine which you drink is not good for yoUj 
and ni have you drink red xviney as Ido^ 
** Tou ought to take such a linctus^ or such a 
bolus; it is theonly thing in, the world fir your 
complaintJ^^ And thus there is no end of 
their regulations, smd their endeavours to 
reform all mankind/ 

Not to mention at present those gentry, 
who often take great pains to pick a few 
tsares out of other people's fields, whilst they 
patien^ suffer their own to over-nm with 
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nettles and thorns. And as there are fen 
to be found, who could prevail upon thenn 
selves to spend their whole time with theii 
physician or their professor, much less witi 
the judge, who had power of life and deadi 
over them ; so there is no one who wouU 
venture to contract an intimacy with thtsk 
critical and dogmatical people, for every ooi 
is fond of liberty, of which these magisteii 
rial gentry entirely deprive them. It i»d 
very ungracious practice, therefore, to be so 
forward in setting other people right, and 
prescribing to them as if we were vest«4 
with sovereign authority, and these things 
are better left to parents and schoolmastersi 
nor can you be ignorant with what rdue^ 
tance their children and their scholars ara 
on that account confined to their companyJ 

RIDICULE. 

i 

We ought not to ridicule or to make sporfl 

even of our greatest enemy, it being a mark 

of greater contempt to laugh at a persoajl 

than to do him any real injury, for all isjui 
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rics are done either through resentment, or 
some covetous disposition, but there is no 
one who conceives any resentment against 
any person, or on account of any thing 
srhich he does not at all value, or who co- 
vets that which is universally despised, which 
shews that they think him a man of some 
cojnsequence, at least whom they injure, but 
that they have an utter contempt for 
him whom they ridicule, or make a jest of; 
or when we make sport of any one, in or- 
der to expose or put him out of countenance, 
we do not act thus with a view to any ad- 
vantage or emolument, but for our pleasure 
and diversion. We ought, by all means 
therefore, in our common intercourse with 
mankind, to abstract from this ignominious 
kind of ridicule. And this is not very 
carefully attended to by those who remind 
others of their foibles, either by their words 
or their gestures, or by rudely mentioning 
die thing itself, as many do who slily mimic, 
either by their speech or by some ridicu- 
lous distortion of their person, those that 
stammer, or who are bandy-legged or hump- 
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backed, or in short, who ridtctde others {1^ 
being any ways deformed, distorted, t>r -dm 
dwarfish and insignificant BffGBrance^^ e| 
those who with laughing asid excdtatn 
triumph ever timers for expressing 
sdves wich any little impropriety^ tir 
te&e a pleasuife in putting them totbe 
which practices «s ^ifhey «re very tki 
able, so diey malse us deservedly oiliDus. 
Not muck tmUfee these are those 4iiifc 
who take a pleasure ki dazing andtidki 
ingany one that comes in their w«y, Ml 
Bftttch >out of Contempt, eriiritfti animeistiisil 
to affiant them, as merdy for their own4N 
irersicm. And cettsatdy there woaM "be m 
difference between jesting upon ^ person n 
making a jest of him, bat that the 'C»d « 
intention is different, for he that jests vfm 
any one lioes it merely for amusemeift, M 
he that makes a jest of him, does k Mt 4^ 

* Tally semglris scm-inlaw LMMailas, t^ 
was a very little man) with a monstrous swovd» 
*' who has been tying up ittj son-in-law to that 
long sword ?'' says the facetious orator. 
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contempt* Although these two expressions 

are usually confounded, both in writing and 

in conversation, yet he that makes a joke of 

another, sets him in an ignominious light for 

his own pleasure; whereas he who only 

jokes upon him, cannot so properly be said 

to t^ke pleasure, as to divert himself in 

seeing another involved in some harmless 

error; for he himself, probably would be 

very much grieved and concerned to see 

the same person in any ludicrous circuni- 

stances attended with real disgrace* 

.1 remember, when I was a boy, having 
. made some progress in grammatical learn- 
ing, I observed that Micio, (in the Adel- 
phi of Terence) though he was incredibly 
fond of his adopted son, ^schinus, yet 
he sometimes amused himself in playing up" 
on him, as when he thus expressed himself 
in a soliloquy :* 

Why may I not 

Diyert myself a little with my son ? 

• Act. iy. Sc. V. 
I2 
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Hence it appears that one and tbe sme^ 
thing though done to one and the s^un^ petsQa; 
may be sometimes taken as jesting upon a 
man, and sometimes as ma](ing a jestt of him^ 
according to the intention of the person thai 
does it. But because our intentipn cannot 
be evidently known toother people, it is. not 
a very prudent practice in our daily com- 
merce with the world, to make use of so 
ambiguoys and suspected an art. Indeed* 
the na;ne of a buffson is much rather to be 
dreaded than to be desired, for the same 
thing often comes to pass in these cases^ 
which happens to people in sport and play, 
that one man gives another a blow in jest, 
which yet the other takes^ seriously, as in- 
tended for an affront, so that- from jestisg 
they often come to fighting in good earnest. 
In like manner he whom we rally in a fa- 
miliar manner and out of real fun (as we. 
call it.) frequently takes it as intended for 
an affront, and resents it accordingly. 

Not to mention at present, that many of^ 
these waggeries consist in some sort of dc- 
ct^tion* Now every one is naturally pro- 
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vcdifd at being deceived or led into an error* 
It ^pesira then,^ from many considerations, 
that he who is desirous of gaining the love 
and goodrwill of mankind, ought not gready 
to affect this superiority in playing upon 
• and teazing those with whom he converses* 
It is true indeed, that we cannot by any 
means pass through this calamitous, mortal 
life, without some recreation and amuse-* 
ment, and because wit and humour occasion 
jnirth and laughter and consequently tl: at 
relaxation which the n^ind requires, we are 
generally fond of those who excel in a face* 
tious and. agreeable kind of railler}*, and 
therefore the contrary, to what' I bave assert- 
ed may seem to l>e true, I mean that in 
our ordinary mtercourse with mankind, it 
is highly commendable to entertain each 
dther with wit and facetious repartees, and^ 
doubtles those who have the art of rallying 
with a good grace and in an agreeable man- 
ner, are much more, amiable than people of 
a contrary, character. But here regard must * 
be had to many circumstances, and since the 
end proposed by those jocose people is to 



create mirth hy leading some one whom they 
really esteem into some harmless error, it is 
requisite that the error in which he is led be 
of such a kind, as not to be attended with 
any considerable detriment or disgrace, oth- 
erwise these sort of jokes can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from real injuries. . 

Besides there are some sort of people of 
such rough and untractable tempers, that 
it is by no means safe to jest with them at 
all. 

nNor ought we to joke upon any serious 
occasions much less upon any flagitious 
t?*ansactions, for he that acts thus, will be 
thought to consider a roguish action and a 
jest, as one and the same thing. 

Wherefore, I can by no means be persuad- 
ed to think that Lupus Huberti, at all lessen- 
ed the ignominy of a very base action, but 
rather greatly augmented it, in pretending 
to excuse his cowardice by a barefaced 
jocular confession of it; for though he 
might have defended the castle of Latera, 
yet, seeing himself closely blocked up by 
the encmy,'s works, he on a sudden, sur- 
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arendxered it to them ; observing, that it ivas 
not agreeaUe to Aenatare of a Wolfe^ (as 
liis name in Latin signifies) to be pent up in 
Citalls and sheep -folds. But it is very inde- 
cent to joke and trifle ti^ere diere is no 
toom to laugh. 

It is, moreover, to be observed, that there 

arc *two sorts eff jokes ; the one biting and 

severe; the other harmless and innocent* 

In regard to the former, it may be sufficient 

to cfcserve the precept of a certain wise 

man, who used to say, that jests ought to 

9ff #M<r Kke a lamcb, and not httt like a dog t 

fw 'if a jest has any thing in it of that 

twine severifty, it is no longer a jest, but an 

«fii^Rt* And the laws of <atoio6t idl states 

have decreed, €bat he who attacks another^ 

with Miy severe and injuiious reflections^ 

sfaonBAd'Ife severely punished : and, perhaps, 

St would not be improper to appoint some 

%mart correction for those, who, under the 

• a^h« general Wolfe »ewn« t»havc reseraUei 
^nr EalsUff, rather .than hia iate celebrat«d 
' name&ake of undaunted memory. 
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pretence of joking, utter things more biting. 
and severe than decency would permit. 

However, a well-bred man would collect 
from his own reason, that what the laws.-, 
have established concerning injurious libels^ ^ 
ought really to be extended to those strokes^,, 
of satire, which leave a sting behind them; 
and would, therefore, very seldom, and al-.. 
ways with great tenderne^s, make use o£. 
them* 

But besides, we must observe, that whe-^ 
ther these witticisms have any thing satyri- , 
cal in them or not, yet, unless they ar^ deli-., 
cate and facetious, they not only give no. 
pleasure, but greatly disgust the company; 
or, if they laugh ^t all, they probably laugh 
at the jester, instead of th^ jest: and be-* 
cause these jokes are nothing more than sua 
ingenious kind of fallacies, and these falla* 
cies are a refined and artificial affair, they 
cannot cleverly be practised but by a man 
of an acute and ready wit, and of that kind 
which excels in a sudden and extemporary 
exertion ; and therefore they by no mean^ 
suit with vulgar, stupid, and dull fellows ; 
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nay, nor perhaps with every one who may 
abound in solid good sense : for wit of this 
kind consists rather in a peculiar quickness 
and elegance, and in easy turns of thought ; 
on which account, prudent people in this 
case, consider not so much what they are 
inclined SLS what they are able to do ; and 
when, after one or two efforts of this kind, 
they find they have attempted it in vain, 
finding themselves not qualified for it, and 
they desist, and spend no more pains about 
it, lest they should happen to succeed no 
better than iEsop's ass in the fable, who ex- 
posed himself to ridicule by pretending to 
imitate the tricks of the lap-dog. And if 
you would accurately observe the beha- 
viour of other people, you would soon be 
convinced, that what I say is true ; I mean 
that this sort of raillery does not become 
«very one that has an inclination, but only 
those who have abilities for the practice. 
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JINGIING FUiro. 

. A 

You wUl meet ako with some people, Utini^ 
for every word tJbM is spokea, have sosi 
other wordi without any measiitig, ready d 
hand, by wsnp^of jtng^d*; others, who wil 
change the syilables o£ a word, m a tiifttm 
foolish manner I ; others wiH q>eak or xi 
swer in a different manner £rom what mi 
expected; and that without any wit ei 
beauty of thought : as, ^ Where h my LofS 
^^ In hiiclocUhsj unless he is bathing or h^ 
his bed.^^ * How does tkp wine taste f^ '* J 
^tle moist, I tkiniJ^ ^ How is this dish to. 
be eaten ?* ** With your mouth f^\ and the 
like. 

♦^Chytraeus's instances arc, * Philippufy Up* 
pus, sacerdotium, otiumy^ &c. as if we sboidil 
say, in EDglish, <^ Such a dress is commodious,^ 
one of these wags would answer, *' odiouS'^^ 

t As in Anagrams. 

% Th^ Author quotes another joke from Pbo* 
tas, whieh wonld DettninteUigibleto an EngKsh 
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All ii^hich kiods of wit (as yoa will easily 
apprehend) are low and vulgar* But to dis- 
course OD what kinds of wit are most elegant 
ami genteel^ is no part of my present de- 
8i|^ ; {or this has been done already very 
copiously, by men far my superiors ia 
learning and ingenuity"^* Besides a£[ true 
:wit affords immediately sufllcient and cer« 
tain testimony of its own grace and ele« 
gance^ yoa can very rarely err in this res- 
pect, unless you ire blinded by an immode- 
rate degree of self-partiality ; for whenever 
a jest is really facetious and elegant, there 
immediately arises an appearance of mirth, 
and laughter, joined with no common de- 
gree of admiration* 

If therefore ypur witticisms are not in-^ 
stantly approved by the laugh of die com- 
pany, for heaven's sake, do not attempt to 
be witty for the future; for you may take it 

reader, sboat as good aa ^' A stormy night is a 
Knight of the Garter ;" that is, ^' a blues trii^ 
knight." . 

• See Cic. 1. 2. oratore. 
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for granted, the defect is in yourself, and 
not in your audience: for the hearers beingj' 
immediately stricken with a ready, gented^ 
and delicate repartee or i>on mot, cannot: 
possibly forbear laughing though ever so dc* 
sirous ; but must necessarily laugh, thouglt 
against their will : from whom, as the tnie 
and legitimate judges, no one ought to ap« 
peal to his own opinion, or^to repeat an exH 
periment which has already met with such 
ill success. 

BUFFOONERY. 

Neither ought any thing to be done in an 
abject, fawning, or bufFoonish manner, mere- 
ly to make other people laugh; such as 
distorting our mouths or our eyes, and imi- 
tating the follies and gesticulations of an 
harlequin or a merry-andrew : for no one 
ought basely to demean himself to please 
other people. This is not the accomplish- 
ment of a gentleman, but of a mimic and a 
buffoon ; whose vulgar and plebeian me- 
thods of entertaining their company, ought 
by no means to be imitated. 
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Yet I would not have you affect a stupid 
insensibility in this respect, or too great de- 
licacy on these occasions; but he that can 
seasonably produce something new and 
smart (in this way) and not obvious to eve* 
tf one, let him produce it ; but he that is 
act blest with this faculty, let him hold his 
tongue : for these things proceed from the 
different turn of men's minds; which, if 
they are elegant and agreeable, they convey 
an idea of ingenuity and readiness of wit 
in the person that utters them ; which gen- 
erally gives great pleasure to others and ren- 
ders the person agreeable and entertaining, 
but if the contrary is the case, we must ex- 
pect a contrary effect ; for people that aim 
at this kind of wit, without the ability,are like 
an ass that pretends to be pleasent, or a fat, 
punch-bellied fellow, who should attempt to 
lead up a minuet or strip himself and danca 
m hornpipe upon the stage. 
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Of pkasant Narrations^ or Story^tMng^ 

But exclusive of these illiberal buSpcm* 
^eries, there are other kiads of genteel 
^d entertaioii^ pleasantries whicb wafi 
merely from our discourse alone, thaitt3| 
when the wit does not consist so much in 
any smait sallies (which-requires a brevity of 
expression) as in some lengdnened and cxxi- 
tinued nartation, which ought to be artful^ 
di^osed and properly expressed, so as tbre* 
present the dispositions^ customs, g^tures 
and manners of those who are the sufajectt 
of our discourse^ and diat he who listens la 
us may think h^ does not only hear our aar* 
ration but see the whole transaction which 
is related, before his eyes, as we do vrhsA 
any action is represented chi the stage* 
This kind of excellence the gendemen and 
ladies introduced by Boccace well under- 
stood, though sometimes, if I mistake not, 
they express things a litde bordering upon 
obscenity, in more plain and expresi^ve 
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terms than is agreeable to the character of 
a modest woman or of a gentleman* 

If therefore you have a mind to relate 
any thing in company, it is proper before 
you begin, to have the whole story, whether 
a {Hece of history or any late occurrence, 
well settled in your mind, as aho every name 
and expression ready at hand, that you may 
not be obliged every moment to interrupt 
your narration, and' enquire of other people 
and beg their assistance, sometimes in re- 
gard to the fact itself, sometimes the names 
of persons and other circumstances, of what 
you have undertaken t6 recite."^ 

But if you are to relate any thing which 
was said or done amongst any number of 
people, you ought not too frequently to use 
the expressions — of " he said^^ or *' he re* 
pVied^^ because these pronouns agree equally 
with all the persons concerned, and this am- 
biguity must necessarily lead the audience 

* Muretus's arguments to the plays of Te- 
rence, instances of good narration. 

Chvt. 

x2 
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into an error. It is proper ihereforey thai 
he who relates any fact^ should make use H 
some proper name3, ami take care not tf 
change them one £or another during the nan 
ration* ^ 

Moreover the reciter of any incidenl 
ought to avoid the mentioning those cir^ 
cumstances vluch if omitted the story wouU 
not be less, or rather would be more agree* 
able without them. ^^ The person I speat 
of Tvas son of Mr. Such^ct^one. who iraes in 
St* yanMs^s street^ do you inow the man f^ 
His wife was daughter to Mr. Such-a'One^ 
' she was a thin woman who used to come con* 
etantly to prayers at St. Ixxurencifs churchy 
you must certainly know her. Zounds! {/* 
you don^t know her^ you know nothing /'' Oi\ 
^^ he was a handsome tall old gentleman^ wb9 
wore his own l&ng hair^ doni you reeoHect 
him ^" Now if the very same thing might 
as well have happened to any other person 
which happened to him, all this long disqui- 
sition were to little purpose, nay, must bp 
very tedious and provoking to the audiencC) 
who being impatient to arrive at a complete 
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knowledge of the affiur which you have be« 
gun upoii> you seem determined to delay the 
gratifying their curiosity aa long as possble. 
Such probably^ were those idle circumstan^ 
cea to the delicate part of the audience of 
the silly lover in Plautus :* '^ This is my ys* 
c& Ahgadorxis^ my father's name was Anti* 
machus^ my name is Lyeonides^ my mother 
is called Eunomia ;" for so long and accurate 
a detail of his pedigree seemed very little 
to his present purpose* 

On this subject we are taught a very use* 
fid precept by a great and foreign master f 
of rhetoric, to this effect : ^^ That a tale of 
fable ought to be first disposed and adjusted 
in the mind under feigned names, and after* 
ivrards related by applying the names proper 
to the persons introduced, for the former 
are suited to the characters of the person, 
but die latter are arbitrarily imposed at the 

*Plaal. Aakl. Act 2. 

t Aristot, Poetic, qu. Though he speaks of 
the different conduct (in this respect) of trage- 
dy and coined jr. 
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will of the parents, or other persons eom^ 
cemed, whereforejhe same person who id 
your imagination, sustains the character o| 
avarice^ suppose in your narration will bo 
called by the name of some of your fellorw-* 
citizens, such as Tantulus or* Euclio,'* i| 
the person you make use of be universally 
acknowleged similar to those ancient characs 
ters. But if in the country where you live^ 
you know no person that will answer your 
purpose, you ought to form your plan ia 
«uch a manner that the aflPair in ay appear to 
have happened in some other place, and 
then feign proper names at your pleasure* 
It is true, indeed, that we hear with great- 
er pleasure and seem to behold before our^ 
eyes, what is said to have befallen people 
whom we are acquainted with, (especially 
\( the incident be such as is suitable to their 
characters) than that which happens te 
strangers, and persons unknown to us. The 
reason is obvious ; for when we know that 
such a person used to act in such a manner, 

^ A well known character in Plantus, ^qI* 



'the more easily believe that iie has acted 
jrtius, afnd seem to behold him before our 
ey«s; but in regard to strangers the case is 
difFerent. 

In a prolix nairation, as indeed in any 
Mhisr discourse, our n^ords ought to be ckar 
aoA plain, so that they may be easily un- 
derstood by every one present ; as also ele» 
gant in regard to the sound, and to the thing 
intetided to be expressed. If, therefore, 
bfetween these two expressions your choice 
is free, you should rather say, ** I had two 
pftrsons privy tOy^ than " ^hvitnesses of the 
factP^ so it is better to say, " Jupiter 
sprinkles the Alps," than* *' bespatters 
^, them with snow:" as likewise, to say, ^* ban* 
feA this grief from yotir mind," rather than 
** spH it outj'^^ because, by expressing your- 
self thus, your Words will be taken in a 
more simple sense; nor, by their ambiguity, 

* The ward Testes ^in I^aibi, is capable of a 
loJicrous meaning, perhaps. 

* 'Conspure, a word used by an affected poC^ 
in Horace. 

f Terence ; Ettnuch. 
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be perverted to any base or absurd meaning^' 
nor will they suggest to your audience anjf^ 
thing indecent or obscene* And though^ 
possibly, some of our most excellent poet^- 
and other men of great genius, may have , 
neglected this caution in their writings ; yet^ 
in a work pf . this kind, on the subject of po* 
lite conversation, and t}ie npt giving offence: 
to others, their authority ought to have no 
weight. But to return to oyir subject I 
say then, that we ought to make use of clear 
^nd significant words ; which we shall do, 
if we know how to make a prudent choice 
pf such words as ar^ originally of our ovu . 
5:ountry : so that they are not tQo sts^e and 
obsolete, and like torn or threadbare gar- 
ments, laid aside and out pf use* Such in . 
English are " Welkin^ Guerdon^ Lore^ Meedf 
Eftsoonsy^^ and the like. The better tp 
accomplish this also, let your words be sim? 

* Though these antiqaated worcl» give a so« 
lemnity to blank verse, 1 think they ought not 
to be admitted on any other occasion, unless a 
poet is greatly distressed for a rhyme. 
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pie and not ambiguous ; for it Is in the con- 
struction of riddles that words are to be ta- 
kea equivocally, or as expressing two dif- 
ferent things* Thus for instance, in the Asi- 
naria of Plautus : 

^* You lead me where one stone another grind 9, 
*^ And living men are tickled bj dead baUs.'' 

For the same reason, we ought to use words 
in the most proper sense, and such as ex- 
press the thing intended as significantly as 
possible, and which are the least applicable 
to any other thing ; for by this means the 
very objects themselves will seem to be re- 
presented to our eyes, and rather pointed 
out to us, than merely described. Thus, it 
is proper " to a horse to neighyto a dog to 
bark^ to an hog to grunt ^ to a bull to bellow^ 
to a sheep to bleat^ to a boar tb gnash^ and 
to a serpent to hiss.^* As, therefore, the 
genuine and proper names of things are to 
be used in our conversation with others, no 
one can commodiously converse with him 

* This precision in oar language is of consc- 
.quence, and too much neglected. 
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who does not understand the language 
Mrhich he noiakesuse o£: yet, though a sti-ai^J 
ger may not be master of the language { 
which we may use, we are not on his account | 
to corrupt or lay aside our native; tongue 4 
as some coxcomical jacanapes will attempt 
with viokht efforts, to malce use of the ' 
language of any foreigner with whom they 
converse, and so express every thing im- 
properly. Thus it often happens, that a ] 
German will affect to talk with a Dutchman^ \ 
in the Dutch dialect ; and a Dutchman from ^ 
an affectation of pomp and politeness, wiS i 
attempt to talk in the German language with 
a German : where, however, it is much ea- j 
sier for a by-stander to observe that each erf | 
them uses a language which is forelga to , 
them, than it is to suppress his laughter*; 
which this strange gibberish uttered by the 
mouthful, must plentifully excite. We^ 
ought never, therefore, to make use of a fo- 
reign language, unless when it is absolutely 
necessary to express our wants, but in our ^ 
common intercourse with others, let us be ' 
contented with our native tODgue, though it : 
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may be thought far inferior to, and less noble 
than some others. Thus a Bavarian had 
much better talk in his own language, 
though it be accounted I^ss elegant than in 
the Misnian, or any other; for let him take 
allihe pains in the world, the proper pe« 
culiar idioms of that language will never 
present themselves to him as they do to a 
native of Misnia;"^ but if any one must 
needs be so complaisant to the person he 
converses with as to abstain from those more 
proper and peculiar words, which I mention- 
ed, and in their room to substitute more 
general and popular expressions,! his con- 
versation will certainly be less agreeable on 
that account* 

Every gentleman will also be very cau- 
tious not to use any indecent or immodest 
expressions* Now the decency of an ex- 
pression consists either in the sound or in 
the word itself; or else in the signification of 
it ; for there are some words expressive pf 

■ 

• In upper Saxony, 

t Such as quittance, ipstead of a fscha^ge. 

C »> T 
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' things decent enough, and yet in the word 
itself, or in the sound of it, there seems to 
be something* indecent and unpolite. "VVhcQ 
therefore, words of this kind, though but 
slightlysuspected, offer themselves, well-bred, 
women usually substitute others more de- 
cent in their room,f but you will meet with 
some ladies (not the most polite women in 
the world) who frequently and inconsider- 
ately let fall some expression or other, which 
if it were designedly named before them, 
they would blush up to the ears. Wohien 

therefore who either are, or wish to be 
ihought well-bred, should carefully guard, 

not only against all actions, but all words 

* To aroid an indelicate sound in our jbransla 
^ion of the 104th Psalm, v. IS, an ^ebraisi 
proposed to retain the Hebrew word, ." so an 
the stony rocks for the saphans.*^ 

f Yet there is an affectation in this,. which som^ 
times makes the matter worse. As I remembe] 
a squeamish ladj who wanted to borrow a ca 
nary bird, that would enable her own ** to pro 
duce young ones." , This circumlocution sug 
gests the whole process of treading the hen, &c 
to the imagination, when, if she had said ** th 
cock-bii^d," it would only have implied a bird of 
brighter colour. 
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which arc indecent or immodest, and not 
only so, but from all which may appear such^ 
or be' capable of such an interpretation. 

It may further be observed, that where 
two or more words express the same things, 
yet one may be more or less decent than the 
other, for instance, we may decently enough 
say, " he spent the night with the lady ;*' 
but if we should express the same thing by 
another and more plain phrase, it would be 
very improper to be mentioned. Thus it 
becomes a lady, and even a well-bred man, 
to describe a common prostitute by the 
name of an immodest woman, and so of the 
rest. 

Nor are indecent and immodest words 
alone, but also low and mean expressions to 
be avoided, especially upon great and il- 
lustrious subjects, for which reason a poet* 
otherwise of no vulgar merit, is deservedly 
reprehensible who intended to describe the 
splendor of a clear sky, says, 

" — — r And without dregs the day." 

« 

* Mart. 1.8. ep. 14. 
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For 90 low and dirty a phrase was in osy 
^pinion, by no means suitable to so splendail 
and illustrious an object, neither can anyone 
cleverly call the sun ** the candle^ qf tAe 
xvorld^^ for this expression suggests to the 
imagination of the reader the stink of tal- 
low, and the greasiness of the kitchen* 
Hither may be referred many of those pro* 
verbs which are in the mouth of every one, 
the sentiments of which maybe good, but 
the words are polluted as it were, by the 
familiar use 6f the vulgar, as every one may 
observe from daily experience* 

What has hitherto been ssud then, on iim 
topic, is to be observed in our lengthened 
narrations, as also some few 6ther precepts 
which you will learn more expe,ditiousIy of 
your masters, and from the art of rhetoric* 
I shall only remark, that amongst other ndes, 
you ought to accustom yourself to an ele- 
gant, modest, and pleasing manner of ex* 
pression, and such as has nothing offensive 
to those you converse with* Thus, instead 

' f The original says " Lamp,'*'' which being leil 
lised with ub, would appear less trivial. 
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of sajring) ** 'Sir^ you dorUt tmderstand mcy^ 
you ought rather to say, " I believe I do not 

'. express myself so clearly as I ought to do*'* 
It is also better to say," let us consider the af- 
fair more mccurately^ whether we take it 
right or not^^ than^ " Tou mistake ; ^r, *' It 
is not so ;" or, ^^Tou know nothing of the mat' 
ter;^^ for it is a polite and amiable praaice 
to makp spme excuse for another, even in 
those instances where you are convinced he 
might justly be blamed ; nay, though your 
friend alone has been mistaken, yet you 
should represent the mistake as common to 
you both ; and when you have ascribed some 

' . part of it to yourself, then you may venture 
to admonish or to reprove him in some 
'such expressions as these, " We are under a 
great mistake here J'* or, " we did not recoU 
lect how we settled this affair yesterday y'^ 

\ diough perhaps it was he alone, and not you, 

j that was so forgetfuL 

That kind of expression also which rude 

j people sometimes make use of, such as " i/' 
-mh^t you say is true^^ is extremely unpo- 

L ■- 1.2 



lite, for a man^s veracity ought not so very 
lightly to be called in question. .< 

Moreover, if any one should happen tm 
have promised you any thing which he a^^f 
terwards may not perform, it is not proper} 
to tell him, " he has forfeited his xvord^^ unr 
less perhaps, you are under a necessity o( 
doing so, in defence of your own charact^ijt 
or if the same person should have disap^ 
pointed you on any occasion, you may say^- 
*' tfou were probably so much engaged the^ 
you forgot to dispatch my affair ;" or if he 
really forgot it, you should rather say^ ** ik 
was not in your power to do it^^ or ^^ perhaps 
it slipped your memory y^ than to say, ** you 
thought no more about it^^ or *' you n&oen 
troubled your head to fulfill your promise :^ 
for expressions of . this kind leave a stingi. 
behind them, and are tinctured (as it were), 
with the poison of provocation and aflront» 
insomuch that they who frequently / makcj 
use of this sort of pert reproofs are account^ 
ed morose fellows, and every one will shun 
their company, as he would avoid runnii^. 
amongst briars and nettles, for fear of he* 
Ing scratched or stung by them. ; 

J 
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And because I have known some people 
addicted to a foolish and ungenteel habit|. 
iSassit is, who were so very eager and fond of 
pratiiigiy that they could never form any one 
jtist sentiment in their minds, much less ex« 
press it in proper language, but in their 
great hurry would over-run every thought, 
like hounds, who from too great eagerness 
for the f^rt, never catch their prey : I will 
tixerefore without further ceremony, endea^ 
'Vour to explain ^s affair to you, though, 
perhaps it maybe thought superfluous to give 
you any admonitions in a case so obvious to 
every one. My advice, then, is this, that 
you never begin any kind of discourse, be- 
fore you have formed in your mind a clear 
idea of the subject you are to discourse up* 
tn ; for thus your speech will be like a legi- 
timate and regular birth, and not an abor* 
tion. Now, if you will vouchsafe to pay 
a proper regard to this precept of mine, you 
will never be so unfortunate when you pay 
your compliments to any one, as to mistake 
\ his proper address, or be reduced to a ne- 
cessity of craving his liamc; neither will 
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you be forced to say with a foolish laugk| 
** Pho^ I mistake^ I should hooe seadso or 90^ 
or be obliged to keep stammering on t9 
you can find a proper expression, which 4d 
attended with insufferable pain to the omiH 
pany. •' 

You should likewise take care if po$sibte;^ 
your voice be not rough or hoarse, nor b^ 
an hoarse laugh or any other means, imita^ 
the rattling of a charriot-wheel, nor oag^ 
you to talk when you are gaping, (as I sai4 
before.) 

You are sensible, indeed, that it is ti^ ii 
your power to command a ready elocutioit 
or an agreeable voice, but then he that staBH 
mers of is hoarse, is^ not obliged to prate aad 
be more loquacious than all the rest of th(^ 
company, but should rather make amend^ 
for the defects in his elocution, by his ^« 
IcHce and attention, though by proper ap4 
plication those faults of nature may in soia0 
measure be corrected. 

It is also unpolite to exalt your voice likf 
a crier that is publishing some proclaltaa^ 
tion, asit is likewise .to sink it so low, tbsH 
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^Bsamot be heard by smy one who lia- 
\U> you, yet if your wordsare sot heard 
firat- time, and you, are forced perhaps 
t3)at account to repeat them, as you ought 
i to speak lower die second time^ so nei- 
X ought you to bawl out with too great 
feemence, lest you should be thought to 
lin a passion on being obliged to repeat 
»t you had said before* 
in any continued speech or narration, 
m words ought to be so placed as the 
ise of conunon conversation requires, I 
IB% that they should neither be perplexed 
limtricate, nor too ambitiously transposed, 
Akh many are apt to do, from a certain 
iisctation of elegance, whose discourse is 
Bore like the forms of a notary, who is ex* 
^Qtag some instrument to others in their 
vernacular tongue which he has written in 
ln^) than to the speech of one man talking 
h another in the language of their own 
country. A style thus transposed and per- 
filled, may sometimes answer the end of 
1% man that is making verses, but is alway^^ 
^paceM in a familiar conversations 
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Nor ought we only to abstain from diii 
poeftical manner of speaking in common con* 
versation, but also of the pompous methd^ 
of those that speak in public, for unless w< 
observe this caution our discourse wil 
be disagreeable and extremely disgusting 
though perhaps it is a matter of greater skil 
to make those solemn speeches, than to con- 
verse with a man in private, but then thai 
kind of eloquence must be reserved for ita 
proper place. A man ought not to dance^ 
but walk a common pace along the street, 
for though all metk can walk, whereas many 
people cannot dance, yet the latter ought tCf 
be reserved for a weddinp or some*jo3rfd| 
occasion, and not to be practised in the pulH 
iic walks* This way of conversing then, soi 
full of ostentation ought by all means to be 
avoided. 

' Nor yet would I have you for this reasoi 
accustom yourself to a mean and abject mai 
ner of expressing yourself, such as the lowe? 
dregs of people, potters, coblers and laui 
dresses use, but rather that you should im^ 
tate the conversation of a well-bred ms 
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and a person of fashion. How to accom« 
plish which, I have abready^ in some mea^ 
iHire pointed out to you : namely, 

First, by never discoursing upon low, fri- 
volous, dirty, or immodest subjects. 
„ Secondly, by making choice of such words 
ui your own language, as are clear, proper, 
'Well^sounding, and such as have usually 
a good meaning annexed to them, and do 
not suggest to the imagination the idea of 
any thing base, filthy, or indecent. 

Thirdly, by ranging your words in an ele- 
gant order,^so that they may not appear con- 
fused and jumbled tpgether at random, nor 
t yet by too labouring an exactness, forced in- 
' to certain regular feet and measures. 

Farther, by taking care to pronounce 
carefully and distinctly, what you have to 
say, and not join together thing? entirely 
different and dissimular. 

If, moreover, in your discourse, you are 
not too slow, like a man who at a plentiful 
table, does not know what to chuse first, nor 
yet too eager, like a man half starved, but 
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if you speak calmly and deliberately^ as a 
moderate man ought to do. 

Lastly, if you pronounce each letter and 
syllable with a proper sweetness, (yet not 
like some pedagogue, who is teaching chil« 
dren to read and spell,) neither stifling your 
words between your teeth, as if you were 
chewing them, or huddling them together 
as if you were swallowing them. By care- 
fully attending to these precepts then, and a 
few more of this kind, others will hear you 
gladly and with pleasure, and you yourself 
will obtain with applause that degree of dig<- 
nity which becomes a well-bred man, and a 
gentleman- 
There are, moreover, many persons wfa<J 
never know when to leave off prating ; wad 
like A ship which pnce put in motion by dn^i 
force of the winds, even when the saib are? 
furled will not stop ; so these loquacioii^ 
people being carried on by a certain impulse;! 
dbntinue their career ; and though theyliav^ 
nothing to talk of, they nevertheless proceed ^1 
and either inculcate over and over* agait^ 
what they have already said, or utter ad 
random whatever comes uppermostf 
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^^Riere are «also some people vrho labour 
tmder so great and insatiable an appetite 
for talking^ that they will interrupt others 
irhen they are going to speak : and as \re 
KHnetimes see, on a farmers dunghill in the 
coimtry, young chickens scratching grains 
of com out of each other's little bills, so 
these people catch up the discourse out of 
the mouth of uiother, who has begun speak- 
Bigand immediately hold forth themselves; 
which is so provoking to some people, that 
ifaey would rather interchange blows than 
vords.with them, and rather fight with them 
&sn converse t?ith them : for, if you accu- 
^lately observe the humours of mankind, 
there is nothing which sooner, or more cer- 
tify pirovokes a man, than the giving a 
Badden check to his desires and inclina* 
I tioQs, even in the most trifling affair. As, if 
I Aen you have opened your mouth to gape 
;oa should have it on a sudden stopped by 
0Q£ that sits next you : or if you should just 
have extended your arm to throw a stone, 
and a person coming behind you should im- 

cdiately stop it, when you think nothing of 
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the matter. As therefore these, and many 
other methods of disappointing others of 
their intention, even in sport and by way of 
joke are very disagreeable, and consequent- 
ly to be avoided; so, with regard to talk- 
ing, it is much better to promote afad ha*- 
mour the inclination of others in this re- 
spect, than to check them in their careers 
for which reason, if you see a person eager- 
ly bent upon relating any fact, it is imhand- 
somje in you to interrupt the niarration which 
he has begun, and tell him you have heard- 
it before : or if, in the progress of his little 
tale, he should now and then intersperse a 
little bit of a lie^ you should not be so un- 
polite as to give h}m any hint of it, eithet 
by any word or gesture, or even by nodding 
your head or by looking askew, as mati^ 
people are apt to do, who pretend they can 
not bear the atrocious baseness of a false 
hood ; yet this is seldom the real cause^ bu 
rather the acrimony and virulence of thel 
oNvn bad temper and rustic dispositioi 
^which renders them so sour and ungracto^ 
in their mutual intercourse with mankind 
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that every ond must necessarily shun their 
acquaintance* 

It is also a very disagreeable practice, to 
interrupt a person by any noise in the midst 
of his speech ; which, indeed must give the 
person interrupted much the same pleasure 
as it would give you, if when you were just 
reaching the goal in full speed, any one 
should suddenly draw you back. 

Neither is it consistent with good man- 
ners, when another person is speaking that 
you should contrive, either by shewing som^ 
thing new, or by calling the attention of the 
company another way, to make him neglect- 
ed and forsaken by his audience. 

Neither does it become you to . dismiss 
the company, who were not invited by you, 
but by some other person. 

You ought also to be attentive, when any 
one is talking to you, that you may not be 
. under a necessity of asking, every moment, 
k " What do you say ?" '' Hoxo did you say ?'* 
under which fault indeed many people la- 
bour ; when yet this is not attended with less 
trouble to the speaker, than if in walking, 
he were every momept to kick his foot 
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against a stone* All these practices, and in 
general, whatever may check the speaker in • 
his course, whether directly or obliqiaely, is 
carefully to be avoided. 

And if any one be somewhat slow in 
speaking, you ought not to forestall him, or 
supply him with proper words, as if you 
alone were rich and he were poor in expres- 
sions; for many people are apt to take this 
ill, those especially who have an opinieii of 
their own eloquence; and therefore, they 
think you do not pay them that deference 
which they imagine to be their due, and that 
you are desirous of suggesting hints to th^n 
in that art, in which they -fancy themselves 
great proficients'*-*like some merchants, who 
tl>ink it an aifrontfor any one to offer to lend 
ikem money, as if they. had none of their 
own, or were poor, or at least stood in need • 
of other people's assistance. And you may 
take it for granted, that every one flatters 
himself he is able to talk well, though, through 
modesty he may deny it* Nor can I guess 
at the cause, (though it is certainly a fact) 
why he that knows die least should always 
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talk the iiK)9t ; which habit, (I mean of tbo 
much loquacity) it is sidviseable for every 
well-bred man to guard against : especially 
if he is conscious to himself of not being 
possessed of any great share of knowledge ; 
and that not only because it is difficult for 
one and the same man to talk much, and 
not be guilty of many errors, but also be- 
cause he who is thus verbose, seems to claim 
the same kind of superiority over those that 
liear him, as a master does over his scholars. 
It is unpoUte therefore, for any one to assume 
tobtmself more than his share of excellence 
iiidiis respect : to which fault not only ma- 
ny particular persons, but whole nations are 
very obnoxious, prattling and loquacious : 
and woe be to those ears which they have 
oQce l^d hold upon, and forced to listen to 
their impertinence. 

TACITURNITY. 

Now, as an immoderate loquacity or love 
of talking gives disgust, so too great a ta- 
citurnity, or an affected silence is very dis- 
agreeable : for to observe an haughty silence, 
li2 
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ygfhert others take their turn in the cotaret^ 
nation, seems to be iipthing else than imw3? 
lifigness to contribute your share to ihocookz 
mon entertainment : and as to speat^ is tq 
tc^en your mind as it were to those tliatfaett: 
you; he, on the contrary, who is etkr. 
tirely silent, seems to shun all acqaaintance 
with the rest of "th6 company. Wherefoi»,5 
as those people, who at their entertainments 
cm ariy joyful occasion, drink freely, and 
perhaps get drunk, love to get rid of peo|^ 
who wiU not drink, so no one desires U>> see 
these silent gentry in their chearful, friendly 
meetings*: the most a^eeable society, there- 
fore is that where every one i/$ at liberty to 
speak Qr keep silence in his tum» 



Llg;CTURE III. 

Poh/cletwPa Models 

THERE was formerly in Peloponesus 
(as appears from an ancient history) an ex<« 
cellent man and a statuary, who (on account 
of his great famf^ as I imagine,) wa? called 
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^Poljpcletiia ; lliat is^ ^e timch ctkhrMml 9t* 
t3«t» Thk man, at a very advsmced age^ 
pm^xMed a finall treattse, in which he com^ 
prised all the precepts of that art, hi whidb 
|kie lumself was so thoroughly skilled. De? 
^paoBstrating in that work, how the several 
members of the human body were to htt 
measured, each of them separately, or coa- 
aidered in rda^on to each other; so that 
dicy mi|^ mutually correspond in proper 
q^sumetry and proportion* This volume of 
Ins he dalled the Canon or Rule ; intimaung, 
that according to this model, as a kind of 
law, all statues that should hereafter be 
made by other sculptors, ought to be tried, 
and to conform, in like manner as in archi- 
tecture, the beams, the stones and walls of 
an house are also examined by a fixed rule* 
But as it is much easier to say than to do^ 
to give precepts than to execute them ; and 
besides as the greater part of mankind and 
especially the illiterate are always guided 
more by their external senses than by their 
minds and understandings; and therefore 
more easily comprehend single objects and 
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examples, than universal propositions, syllo- 
gisms and refined reaspning; therefore Ae 
aforesaid excellent sculptor, having regard 
to the usual genius of artists, not sufficient- 
ly adapted to understand general precepts, 
and at the same time more illustriously to 
display his own excellence in that respect, 
looked out for a block of the best marble; 
of which, after long application he formed 
a statue, with that symmetry of the different 
members amongst themselves, and with that 
perfection in all its parts, which he had be- 
fore called his book, so he now galled this 
statue also, his C'aiion, Rule, or Model. ^ ^ 

Now i u-.>uid V\ o-^ 1. '.hat of those two 
articles, each of which this noble artist <[>b- 
tained in so great perfection, one only had 
fallen to my lot ; I mean that I could but 
comprise in this little treatise of mine,.that 
just measure or model of the art which I 
undertake to deliver : for, as to the other ar- 
ticle that I might be able to set before your 
eyes, in my own person, and in my beha- 
viour, an idea or example which might per- 
fectly correspond with the precepts now de-* 
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liveved ; this I svy^ it will probably never 
be in my power hereafter to exhibit : since, 
in those things which tend to form the man- 
ners "of men, it is not sufficient merely to 
bave a knowledge "of the affair and a certain 
nde to direct us ; but it is further necessary 
to rep%sent them to us by action and daily 
practice : a thing which cannot be accom-* 
pli^ed in a moment as it were^ or in a short 
space of time : but many, very many years, 
of which a very few (as you may perceive) 
are now left me, are requisite for this pur- 
pose. *Nor yet, upon this account, ought 
I you to give the less credit to these precepts 
. of mine : for any man may easily point out 
i that road to another, in travelling which he 
I himself has lost his way; nay those who 
have gone wrong themselves, have perhaps 
more accurately observed, and retain in 
their memory those perplerjng and dubious 
turnings and cross-roads, than any other 
man, who has always kept the right track 
and the king's highway. 

But if in my childhood, when the mind 
& yet tender and flexible, those who {lad 



the care of my education hact known houl 
properly to have bent, softened and polishe^ 
my manners ; which perhaps, were naturally] 
somewhat harsh, stubborn, arid rough ; l| 
should probably have come forth from tbeir 
discipline such as at this time I endeavour 
to make you : who are no less dear to me ] 
than if you were my own son ; for though 
the force of nature is very great, yet that 
is nevertheless frequently subdued, or at 
least corrected, by custom and exercise.~ 
But this discipline, by which the faults of 
nature are opposed, must commence as soon 
as possible ; and those vices must be check* 
ed before their strength and power has 
too great a prevalence'; which is what few 
people sufficiently attend to : so far from 
it, that when from the impulse of their aq)- 
petites and passions, they have declined from 
the right path, and without the least attempt 
to resist them, follow wherever they lead ; 
yet they fancy they are obeying the dictates 
of nature ; as if forsooth, reason was not 
also natural to man : whereas right reaso^i 
possesses the power as mistress and our so* 
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breign, of changing our manners and cor- 
ti|>t habits, and. of assisting nature herself 
^Kenever she makes a slip, or declines from 
ae right path. But, for the most part we 
sfiise to listen to reason, and by that means 
iecome like those brutes to whom God has 
iot granted the use of it ; amongst whom, 
lowever, reason does a great deal, not in« 
leed their own reason, (of which they 
ire evidently destitute) but ours : as you 
oaay observe in horses which are generally, 
3r rather always, naturally wild and un- 
manageable; and yet the groom renders 
them not only tame and gentle, but what is 
more, even learned as it were, and well 
bred-— for there are manv horses that would 
be naturally hard trotters, which he by train- 
ing brings to be good pacers ; nay, he will 
teach many horses in like manner, some- 
times to stop, then to run on, to wheel about 
in a circle, and to curvet ; and you yourself 
very well know, that horses will learft all 
[these several arts. If horses then, dogs, 
hawks, and many other animals more fierce 
Ihan these, submit to the reason of others, 
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and are obedient to them ; leam those tluagfi 
ip^hich they are naturally ignorant of; and 
as far as their condition will admit, become 
in Some measure knowing and endued with 
virtues, (not indeed naturally, but by mere 
habit) how much better (it is probable) 
should we be, if we gave an attentive ear to 
the dictates of reason, which is proper to 
our nature ! But our sensual appetites are 
fond of present pleasure, of whatever kind 
it is, and averse to all pain and uneasiness 
and impatient to get rid of it ; and there- 
fore they fly from reaspn which is trouble- 
some to them, becacrse she does not always 
consult their pleasures, (which are fre- 
quently pernicious) but for their honour and 
virtue, which is often attended with some 
disagreeable and bitter relish, especially to 
those whose taste is vitiated by indulgence* 
For, as we live in this world a mere sensual 
life, we are like some poor sick creature, 
to whom every kind of food however 
sweet or delicate, appears too salt or too bit- 
ter ; and therefore he is continually chiding 
his nurse or his cook, who, in this case are 
evidently blameless, for the bitterness is not 
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bthe food but in! his own palate, and is to 
be ascribed to the foulness of the tongue, 
which is the instrument of taste* Thus, 
right reason which is in itself highly agree- 
able, appears distasteful to us; not from its 
owu nature but from our vitiated palate^; 
and therefore like too tender and too delicate 
people we refuse to taste it ; and we often con- 
ceal our own baseness in words like these : 
^ That nature will not admit either of a spur 
Or of a bridle, to be quickened in her pace, 
or checked in her career, and therefore 
should be permitted freely to range, where* 
ever instinct may carry her." 

But really neither an ox or an ass, or even 
an hog, if he had the gift of speech, could 
make (I am convinced) a more absurd or 
ignominious declaration : for certainly we 
should be mere children when we were 
Ifrown up to manhood, nay, even in our most 
Idecrepit old age, and should give ourselves 
up to the most vain and trifling follies, no 
}ess in our grey hairs than in our infancy ; 
kuiless reason which increasing together with 
ovur years, and now arrived at maturity 
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transformed ud as it were, from brutes inth 
men, so as to exercise her full force an<! 
power over our sensual appetites. And it^ 
at any time we tjransgress the bounds of 
virtue in our life and manners, that is not to 
be attributed so much to nature, as to our 
wickedness dnd degeneracy. 

Which being so, it is not true that we are 
not furnished with reins, or a proper guide 
against the impetuosity of our nature : for 
we have two, one of which is experience, 
and the other right reason. But as I said 
just before, reason cannot malce a good mo- ; 
ralmanof an immoral one, without exer- 
cise or practice, which time alone can pro- 
duce. 

Wherefore, we ought to begin early to 
listen to reason, not only that by this means, 
a man will have more time to become such 
as reason prescribes, and will so become a sort 
of domestic or familiar friend of virtue, but 
also because our tender age yet unstained by 
any vice will more easily admit of, and imbibe 
any colour we please^ And accordingly 
those things to which any one has been accus- ' 
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'^med from his tender years, generally please 
iiivci more and more every day. And it was 
ijfora reason of this kind, they say, that one 
^Theodoras, a famous tragedian, chose al- 
I ways to appear the first upon the stage in re- 
: presenting any of his plays, thoCigh he knew 
: that some other poor actor, and a man of 
! no reputation, was intended to speak be- 
fore him : for he imagined that the specta- 
I tors being now familiarized to, and inclined 
\ to favor him whom they first heard, would 
not easily approve of any other, though real- 
I lymore exceiient* 

\ Now, since for the reason above-mention- ^ 
cd, I cannot effect it, that my behaviour 
should exacdy correspond with my precepts ; 
^h^t which Polycletus did who was able ac- 
tually to perform what he taught; it will be 
sufficient for me to have tpld you in some 
measure what ought to be done, though I 
cannot nay self express it by my actions. 
But as we know from the appearance of 
darkness what light is, and from silence, we 

• Aristot. Polit. lib. 7. 
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perceite what its opposite sound is; ^ 
you by observing these ungraceful, and as 
it were obscure manners of mine, may col- 
lect what grace and splendor there is in a 
contrary behaviour. 

To return then, to our first proposed sub* 
jcct, which I now bring towards a conclu- 
sion. I say, that elegant and agreieabb 
manners are such as effect with delight some 
one of our senses ; or, at least, do not shodt 
or offend either the senses, the instincts, or 
the imaginations of those with whom we 
live and converse: and thus far we have 
confined our discourse to things of that 
kind. 

OF BEAUTY AND GRACE. 

But we may observe farther^ (as connect- 
ed with our subject) that men are naturally 
fond of beauty, grace, aii^ proportion, and on 
the contrary, are evidently shocked at and 
have an aversion to' whatever is ugly, mon- 
strous, and deformed. And, indeed, this is a 
privilege peculiar to mankind, for other ani* 
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xjftais are not capable of understanding what 
iseauty and proportion are. We ought, 
therefore, highly to esteem and value this 
privilege, which is not common to us with 
brute creatures, but appropriated to human 
kind. And this seems much more to be re- 
quired of men distinguished by superior in** 
lelligence, as those who are better qualified 
to contemplate the charms of beauty* Now» 
though it may be difficult to explain with 
precision what beauty is, yet that you may 
be furnished with some mark or criterion 
of its general nature, you must observe, that 
whenever there is symmetry or proportion of 
the parts amongst each other, and of the part 
of the whole, there also is beauty.'^ And 
those things in which this symmetry is found, 
we may truly call beautiful, and ther,efore 

* In this style philosophers, painters, and 
statuaries have talked from Plato's time-to this 
day. And though Mr. Burke will not allo^^ 
proportion to have any thing to do with beauty, 
and one is inclined to submit implicity to so ele- 
gant and philosophical a writer, yet be ought, 
perhaps, to have allowed different species of 
beauty. He confines it to ^^ that quality in bodies 
hf which they cause love." I should rather think, 
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as I formerly learned from a geatkAian m 
distinguished erudition and extensive knon 
ledge, beauty depends in sr great* measiu^ 
upon utili^ and simplicity, whereas deibi^f 
mity, on the contrary, comprehends diingd 
af a different and heterogenious nature, at|| 
in the face of a beautiful and elegant yoa%^ 
lady, where we observe that every thing isj 
90^ formed and disposed as to seem created^l 
as it were, on purpose for that face alone, 
the contrary to which is observable in a 
deformed face ; for suppose a young lady to 
have large and sparkling eyes, a small nose 
inflated cheeks, and a distorted mouth, a- 
prominent chin, and a tawny complexion, 
such a figure would appear not to have the 
face of any one single woman, but one 
compounded of the features of many differ* 
ent faces. 

You will find also some women, who may 
have every part of their pei-sons separately- 
considered extremely beautiful, and yet, al- 

" by which they please." The beauty of a c0 
lumn certain! J eoosists in proportion, though the 
beauty of a lady may consist in the quality af" 
signed by Burke. ^ 
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l^gether^compared with each other, majr be 
9Nry disagreeable, and even deformed, for 
po other reason, but because those parts so 
jkautiful, taken singly, belong not to that 
jpoe Woman, but are taken frona several dif« 
j/ferent women, though, perhaps, of excellent 
kauty, so that one feature seems borrowed 

from onel woman, and another from ano* 

■tiber. 

1 And perhaps that celebrated painter,* 
when he studied the naked chaf ms of those 
Calabrian girls, did nothing more than stu- 
dy the parts of a beautiful body in many 
different subjects, one d£ which might seem 
to have borrowed one limb, and another 
another, from some one woman of perfect 
beauty, for if he could so manage it, as 
that every one might restore the pare which 
she had borrowed, and he could agaia har- 
monize and reunite among themselves all 
those several parts thus restored, so as to 
form one complete person, such a woman^ 
he imagined, must equal even Helen her- 
self in beauty. 
Nor would I have you think this is the 

9 ^nx\9y Cic. de. Invent lib 2» 
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case only in the face and members of a 
man body, for the same thing comes to ps 
in our conversation, and in the common a< 
tibns of life. As if you should see soi 
lady of quality, richly dressed, washing 
kitchen furniture at the brook in the publil 
street, though she herself were evidently i| 
a different style, yet she would disples 
you in this respect, that she presented to 
imagination the idea of an inconsistent chs 
, racter, for she herself would really be 
same noble apd degant lady, but the wor] 
(she was engaged ii^ wquld be more pro] 
for some dirty drab of Plebeian rank, n( 
that the sight would be any ways offensii 
to any natural instinct or desire, but its 
ing contrary to the custom of the world, 
an action inconsistent with the quality of t) 
person, would of itself, disgust you. 

It is, therefore, very proper to guard again! 
these unsuitable and uncouth practice] 
%yith equal or even greater care than again] 
those which I have already mentione< 
^incp it is niuch less difficult tp know wh( 
we offend i« those actions which are 
objects of dDur senses, than in those whi( 
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Itare judged of by the intellectual faculty* 
iTi^ it may often happen that the same thing 
nrluch offends the senses, may also shock 
&6r understanding, though not for the same 
Reason* The instance which I, mentioned 
rl&you above, when I observed that every 
|one ought to dress in the same fashion that 
kithers do at present, that he may not seem 
villmg to condemn or to reform the rest 
of the world, which singularity is not only 
^posite to the natural desire ' of many peo« 
»|de who are ambitious of praise, but also 
^displeasing to the judgment bf intelligent 
^rsons, for the dress of an age, a thousand 
3?ears prior to that w^. live in, cannot be 
.«aitable to people of the present age. 
* Those people also are offensive and disa- 
greeable to others, who dress like grooms or 
coachmen, in so awkward a manner, that 
.^eir waistcoat and breeches seem to be at 
Jfariance, and to have no connection with each 
JWher, so very ill are they fitted to their per- 
.jfons* 

^^-, There are many other things above-men- 
^jjionedy which might properly enough be 
* 
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here rcpeatedi in which that measure ao4 
pfoportion we are now' treating of, is nof 
observed, and in which neither time or plac^, 
persons or things are properly adjusted or 
suited to each other, for, from those cir- 
cumstances also, the minds of naen receive 
great pleasure and satisfaction* But I 
chose rather to join them together ther^, 
and ringe them under the banner of the ' 
senses and appetites, than assign them also 
.to the intellect, that they might be more | 
generally distinguished by all ranks of peo- 
ple, for every one is capable of perceiving j 
what is agreeable to his senses or appe- \ 
tites, but it is not every one that is capable 
of understanding universal or abstracted 
ideas, and this in particular, which we call 
eometimes beauty, sometimes proportion, , 
and sometimes grace. 

Wherefore, we must not think it suffi- 
cient that we do any thing merely well ; but 
we ought to make it our study to do every 
thing gracefully* also. Now, grace is 

* " The wiser sort should keop before 'em 
'* A groccy a manner, a decorum.'' priou^ 
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inginore than a certain lustre, which 
ines forth from an harmony of the parts 
things, properly connected and elegantly 
posed in regard to the whole : without 
ich symmetry, indeed what is really 
d may not be beautiful ; and without 
hkh, even beauty itself is not graceful or 
u pleasing. And as a dish, however good 
wholesome, is not likely to please oui: 
ests, if it has either no flavour at all, or a 
d one : thus the behaviour of men, though 
really offend no one, may nevertheless, 
kisipid, and even be distasteful, unless 
man can learn that sweetness of manners ; 
hich, I apprehend, is properly calle4 ele- 
liance and grace. 

Wherefore, every kind of vice ought in- 

^ed, on its own account, and without any 

pher cause, to be esteemed extremely odi- 

[ous ; for vice is a thing so very shpcking 

Old unbecoming a gendenaan, that every 

ell regulated and virtuous mind must feel 

m and disgust at the ignominious appear- 

nce of it. He therefore, that is desirous 

Df appearing amiable in his conversation 
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i^th mankind^ ought above all tfain^M 
shun every kind of vice, . those espechiB| 
which are the most shameful and baaQ| 
such as luxury, avarice, cruelty, aad thi 
like : of which some are evidently vile aoi 
abject, such as gluttony and druokennessii 
some filthy and obscene, such as lewdness ; 
some shockingly wicked, as murder, and m 
of the rest, Every one of which is, in itH 
own nature, some more, some less peculiai^ 
ly odious and detestable to others. Nqvt aU 
these vices In general, as things scandalous 
and unlawful, render a man thoroughly dis« 
agreeable in common life, as I have shewn 
above. 

But, as it is not my present intention to 
instruct you in the nature of flagitipaa 
crimes, but only of the errors and foibles oi 
mankind, I need not be solicitous to. di&* 
course on the nature of virtue and vice , but 
only of that polite and impolite behaviour 
which we make use of in our mutual inteiv 
course with each other. Now, amongst 
those unpOiite habits, that of Count Rich- 
ard, above-mentioned, was not the least 
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arable ; which as havliig sdiiietHing df 
rmity in it^ and being disaonant to his 
Agreeable and elegant manners^ that 
elle&t prelate, like a skilful musician in 
to a discordant symphony^ immedi- 
pdy remarked. 

4 It is highly becoming a well bred man, 

^dien to have a constant regard to this ele* 

■^ce and harmony of manners, which I 

kave mentioned, whether in walking, in 

jttanding, or in sitting ; in his actions, in his 

dr^s, and the ornaments of his person; in 

his discourse, and in his silence ; in his 

I hoars' of leisure, and in his business* / 

Far neither ought a man to deck and 
; adorn himself like a lady; that his person 
and his decorations may not betray any in- 
consistency, which those people are guilty 
Lof, who have their hair cHsped up with hot 
irons and their faces, necks and hands so im* 
I itioderately powdered, painted and polished 
up, to a degree that would be indecent 
in a young lady of character, and would bet« 
ter become some mercenary prostitute, ettgel: 
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to setoffher charms and to dispose of thetn 
to the best advantage. 

You ought to make it your care, likewise^ 
neither to smell too sweet, nor the contrary ; 
for a gentleman ought neither to be oflFen- 
sive like a he-goat, nor perfumed like a ci- 
tret-cat. Not that I think it at all unbecom- 
ing a young gentleman occasionally to make' 
Use of some simple essences or odoriferous 
waters.. 

Let your dress (for the reasons above- 
mentioned) be conformable to the customs 
of the age you live in, and suitable to your 
condition : for it is not in our power to alter 
the general fashions at our pleasure, which 
as they are produced, so they are swallow- 
ed lip by time. In the mean while, every 
one may make shift to accommodate the 
general fashion to his- own particular ctmve- 
nience, as the case may require. Thus, 
(for instahce) if you happen to have longer 
legs than the rest of mankind, and short 
. coats are in vogue, you may take care that 
your coat be not the very shortest ; but ra- 
ther scfflaewhat less short than the extremity 
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the fashion requires : or, if any one ha$ 
her too slender, or too fleshy,, or even dia- 
Iprted iQgs, let not such a one distinguish 
ftmself by stockings of a scarlet, or any 
SDther conspicuous colour, that he may not 
btract the notice of others to his defects. 
No part of your dress ought to be either 
splendid, or enormously frmged or 
ced, lest perhaps, you should be said to 
ave stolen Cupids mantle, or the buskins of 
Ganymede* 

But whatever your cloaths are, take care 
Aat they be well made ; that they fit with a 
grace, and be fitted to your person, that 
jovL may not appear to have borrowed them 
of a friend, or hired them for the day : but 
above all things, they should be suited to 
yottr rank and profession ; that a scholar be 
not pressed like a soldier, or an officer like a 
bufooa or a dancing master. 

Castrucio, the celebrated general of the 
Lucfaese and Pistoians, count Palatine, and 
a Roman senator, being received at Rome, 
together with "^^Lewis of Bavaria, with 

* Choren Caesar, 1314^ 



great ceremony and respect, in erAtr to dis? 
playt to the best advantage his splendor and 
magnificence, he appeared in a suit of velvet 
of a most glaring purple, on the fore-part of 
which was embroidered, in letters of 
gold, this motto, *^ ffe f> as it pleases Qod^ 
and on the back, this motto, in letters of the 
tiame materials, ^' And as itfkases God h^ 
will 4tf." Which kind of coat, (as you, Sir, t 
am persuaded, must judge) ivould better hat^ 
become the trumpeter of Castrucip, thaii 
Castruc}o himself. * iVnd however king$ 
may fancy themselves exempted from aS 
laws, I can by no means venture to com- 
mend, in this respect, Manfredi, king of 

* He wt^s h foundKng ; but by bis coaflige 
and can^vct, nused hinrself tp tne aoirereigatj 
pf ail Tuscany. He died about 1328. — He vas 
a man of wit as well as valour. Seeing a young 
man blush on coming out of a house oi iH-faine|| 
*^ Friend," says he, ^' yon nee^d pot be a4liaitie4 
^' i^t coming tut of sfich an houte, but of goiof 
*^ in." — A friend intimating to biro, that hu 
dancing at a ball would diminish from the reyef- 
ence due to hit chara^er, he said, ^' He thatii 
'^ reckoned wise all the day, will n^v^r b^ r^k- 
« oned f fool ^ aigbV 
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bples, who always appeared in a green 
>be* 

We ought, thierefore, to use our constant 

deavoars, that our dress may not only be 

d to our persons, but suited also to the 

dition of the wearer, and to the country 

jrhere we usually reside : for as in different 

untries there are different weights and 

easures, and yet sales, purchases, and 

ffic are every where carried on ; so in 

ili&rent countries there are different fash- 

ions; which in everyplace, any one may 

make use of, and prudently aqcon^modate 

Mmself to them* The plumes of feathers 

which wave on the heads of the Neapoli- 

\f tan and Spanish nobility, their ceremonies, 

\ solemn compliments, and embroidered 

deaths, would suit but ill with the habit of 

, men in trading cities, or in the schools ; 

f much less could their swords and their ar* 

mour be admitted amongst them* in like 

; manner, what would be proper enough in 

I this respect, at Verona, would be very un- 

i^coming and improper at Venice ; for 
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ihtst emhK>idered plume-dressed'^^ msllks 
gentiy, would by no means suit with to 
venerabfe, pacific, and decent city of ili^ 
Venetians* So far from it, that they woul J 
appear like nettles or bur-docks in an ele- 
gant garden, planted with the choicest herte 
and flowerst For which reason, also, thef 
are never very acceptable company in any^ 
assembly of persons of true nobility ; a^ 
they appear almost of a different fofin froia 
the rest of manl^indf 

GAIT on MOTZOKf 

A gentleman ought not to run, or walk in 
too great a hurry along the streets ; for it * 
Is beneath the dignity of a person of any 
rank, and more becoming a running-foot? | 
man or*a postifboy : besides that, in run? i 
ning, A man appears fatigued, perspires 
freely, and puffs and blows ; all which are 
unbecoming a man of any consequence. 

^ The author seems to speak wi^b particnk^ 
spleen against these exnpreiderecl, featherie^ i 
fiops. 
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Ijfor yivt ought our pa^ce to be so very aio^r 
pitl tortoise iike, nor 3o dtatiely and affecr 
bl Hl^e a^t of so^e }ady of quality, or a, 

To 9tagger» likewise, or totter about as 

w^k, and to stretch ourselves out, a$ i% 
, with monstrous strides, is foolish and 
^ulous» 

Neither ought our hands to h^ng dangling 
*A»m> nor yet our arms to be projected o^ 
Id9sed backwards and forwards, like a ploW'^ 
l&an that is sowing his com. 

Neither should ypu stare a man in the 
face whpm you meet, with your eyes fixe4 
Wfotx him, as if you saw something to won* 
der at in his appearance. 

There are some people, likewise, who 
Wa& likje ^ timorous or blind horse, lifting 
1$ their legs so high, as if they were draw- 
mg thein put of a bushel, and some whp 
stamp their feet with great violence against 
the ground, and with a noise hardly exceeded 
by the rumbling of a waggon. One man 
throws his feet out obliquely, as if he were 
kicking at you, thi$ man knocks one knee 
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against the other, or perhaps stoops dpwa 
at every step to puU up his stockings. There 
are some who by an indecent motion of, 
their riimps, have an unequal kind of gaitj 
Uke the waddling of a duck j"^ all which 
things, though not of much consequence 
yet being somewhat awkward and ungenteel^ 
usually displease. 

Forsuppose youhad ahorse which had some 
defect in his mouth, so that his tongue hung 
oddly, out though that circumstance mi^t 
detract nothing, perhaps from his real good- 
ness, yet he would otherwise have been 
more valuable, and you would cell fiim at a 

■ ' • t 

much less price on that account, not because 
^ he was less spirited or courageous, but less 
elegant and less handsome for that defect. 
If, therefore, in brute animals, nay, even ia 
things void of life or sensation, grace an4 
«;Iegance are so much prized (as we oftea 

* Itally having been so long harrassedby 
civil wars, did not, probably, abound in daneiBg- 
masters at this time, who would have regalatej 
these matters, af well aji his grace of J^ene*' 
vento* 
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K two liouses equally well built and well 
niished, one of which shall yet bq more 
leable, and at a greater price, if it has a 
Immetry and proportion which the other 
Wta) how much more ought this grace and 
legance to be studied and esfeetned amongst 
kmkind! 
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^ It is very rude when at table, to scratch 
jiy part of your body? 

: You ought to take caTe, a!s.o, if possible^^ 
pst to- spit during that time, Or if you ar«^ 
|6&der a necessity of doing it, it Ought t6 
Ge done in some decent manner* I hatre 
tomctimes heard, that there Mrere whole na- 
tions* formerly so temperate, add of iso dry 
^ habit of foody, from fretjuent ^xercise^ 
that they neter spit or blew their noses on 
ipy occasion. Why cannot t^e, therefore^ 
fjMtain our spittle for so shoit a space of 
Iht^e^ at leadt) as is spent sit our meals' f 

♦ ^cnoph. Cjropad, 
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We should likewise be careful not to c 
in our food so greedily, and with so vo 
cious an appetite, as to cause us to hick 
or to be guilty of any thing else, that ma; 
offend the eyes or the ears of the company;: 
which they do, who eat in such an hurry, 
as by their puffing and blowing, to be ver/ 
troublesome to those who sit near them* 

It is also very indecent to rub your teeth 
with the table cloth or napkin, and to en- 
deavour to pick them with your finger is 
more so* 

In the presence also of others to wash 
your mouth, and to squirt out the wine with 
which you have perfonqaed that operation^ is 
very unpolite. 

When the table is cleared, to carry about 
your tooth-pick in your mouth, like a bird 
going to build his nest, or to stick it behin<t 
your ear, as a barber does his comb, i^ no 
very genteel custom* 

They also arip undoubtedly mistaken ii^ 
their notions of politeness, who cany theijr 
tooth-pick cases hanging* down from their] 

• We see in the pictures of Chaucer^ CvihQ \ 
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ils : for, besides that it is an odd sight 
a|[entleman to produce any thing of that 

id from his bosom like some strolling ped- 

r,this inconvenience must also follow front 
ich a practice, that he who acts thus, dis<* 
^Vers that he is but too well furnished with 
reiy mstrument of luxury, and too anxious 

mt every thing that relates to the belly: 
I can see no reason why the same per* 

\s might not as well display a silver spoon 

iging about their necks* 
^ To lean with your elbows upon the table, 

[tp fill both your cheeks so full, that your 

rs seem swelled, is by no means agree- 

He. 

Neither ought you by any token or ges- 

ijto discover that you take too great 

Jasure in any kind of food or wine; which 

a custom more proper for inn-keepers and 

jites. 
To invite those who sit at table with you 
'etit by expressions of this kind : " What! 
)e you proclaimed a fast to-day T^ or, 

t^been mucb in It^y) » pen-knife, (if I mif- 
^ke not) hanging ia tnis manner* 
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'' Perhaps her0 is Ttotbing ai uAk ycu 
make a dintw ofp'* or» ** Prai/^ sir^ ttm 
this or this dish.^^ Thiw to invite pipople^^ 
^ay, is by oo me^ns a laudable c 
though now become familiar to almoate 
one and practised in every family: 
though these officious people shew that 
person whojn they Uius invite is really 
object of their care ; yet they give ocoisi 
by this means to the person invited^ to 
less free in his behaviour^ and make 
blush at the thought of being the subject dl 
observation. . *<! 

For any one to take upon him to 
another to any thing that is set upon the ta< 
ble, I do not think it very polite ; 
perhaps the person who does this is of m 
superior dignity, so that he who receives it is . 
honoured by the offer : for if this be 
amongst equals, he that offers any diing 
another^ appe^s in some measure^ to affi 
a superiority over him : sometimes 
what is offered may not be agreeable to 
palate of another. Besides, a man by dih 
means, seems to intimalie that the entertakn 
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imot very liberaUy furnished out ; or 
tiiat the dishes are placed ia a pre* 
order, when one abounds and 
wants. . And k is possible diat 
who gives the entertainment may 
tk rery well pleased wit^i such a free- 
Nevertheless in this respect, we 
rather to do wi^t is usually done, 
^'Hrhat we may think would be better 
for, it is more adviseable, in cases <^ 
^aatin^, to err with the multitude, than to 
even in acting righdy* But what 
may be proper or improper in this re- 
you should never refuse ai^ diing 
» offered you ; for you will be thought 
to despise or to reprove him that of- 

drink to any one, and teaze him to 
you in larger glasses against his in- 
m, is in itself an execrable custom ; 

t, however, has so far prevailied as to 

impossible, almost ever to be abol- 

But you my lord, as being a young 

^man of a liberal education, will, I am 

ided gladly ^abstain from this vile 
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practice ; though, if you should be 
by others and cannot entirely resist 
importunity you may thank them, and 
that you would willingly yield them 
victory ; or without taking a larger drai 
you may lightly taste what is. prei^ei 
you. 

And indeed this custom of drii 
healths is sufficiently ancient, and w$a 
merly much practised in Greece itself: 
♦Socrates is highly applauded by some 
ters, that after spending the whole nig^i 
drinking largely with Aristophanes, as 
as it was light in the morning, he would't 
lineate and demonstrate any the most 
'tie geometrical problem without the 
hesitation, an evident pror^f indeed, that 
wine had not yet done him any injury ; 
this is rather to be ascribed to the si 
of his brain and to a good constitution, 
to the temperance of a philosopher, 
from this instance and other frivolous 
guments, some people have endeavoured 
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ire tbe ejipediency ^f drinking freely 
Betiiae3» though I can by no means as- 
to their opinion; notwithstanding that 
a poinpi>us parade of words, some learn- 
'men have so managed it, that an unjust 
has often gaided the victory, and rea- 
subtoitted to sophistry and chicane. But 
return to our subject, 
lio^one, (as I hinted before) ought to shift 
part of his . dress ; particularly to put 
a stocking or the like, before genteel 
any, for these things are evidently in- 
t : and no lUan of any modesty would 
r any part of his person before others 
inch either nature or custom has usually 

aledi* 
Nor ought we to comb oar hair or wash 
hands before company, for these things 
more properly done in our dressing room 
Vn public; except the usual washing of 
hands before dinner or dipper; for, on 
ose occasions though you should think it 
^lly unnecessary, you ought to wash in 
*igbt of the company, that he who <lips in 
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your hands are clean.* 

Nor ought you to come into die 
of others in your nightsrap ; nor yet to 

up your pointsf in dieir sight* 

There are others who have ta 
distending their jaws every moment 
ing their eyes, inflating their cheelss, 
fing, blowing, and many other 
ways of disfiguring their faces » from whi( 
if they at all studied what >wa8 
they would entirely abstain. For Si 
herself, as the poets feign, used 
times to amuse herself with pk^ing 
the pipe, in which she had anived M 
common degree of excellence: but^^vbi^ 
was one day very intent upon her- sisailie- 
ment she strolled to a fountain* where awh 
veying herself in the liquid mirror, and ob- 
serving the strange and monstrous zfp^mh 
ance of hkr countenance, she blushed^ and 

* This seems odd only from the difference of 
oar manners, 

f Litterally, to tie np jonr breeches to year 
waistcoat* 
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Ay threw away her pipe :* nor ia- 
whhout very good reason, for these 
of wmd inscruments are not fit for a 
nor indeed for a gentleman ; but for the 
er sort of people, w|io through necessity 
obliged to practise it as a profession. 
^''* What i3 here «aid of this inelegant distor- 
^ tl^ face, is applicable to every other 
of the human body. ^ It is ungenteel 
life he continually thrusting out your tongue, 

£ twisting up your eyes, as many do ; to 
, i-jack your fingers or rub your hands : ^^ to 
l4dd>orate a sigh," with a peculiarly doleful 
lifiliiul (1^^^ people in a fever) which many 
' ft^le are guilty of; or to affect a sudden 
itdTexing oyer your whole body, or to bawl 
mwhen you are , gaping, like a country fel* 
low that has been sleeping in a bay loft. 
. He also who, either in token of admira- 
^ xit by way of sneer, make$ a particular 
I itiiid of noise with his mouth, exhibits an 
idea of deforn^ity ^s you yourself observe, 
joid these things which, are thus expressed 

• 0?id* Fast. 1.6, &e. 
h2 
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hf signs, dtffier but litde Irom the 
Aemsehrcs.* 

We ought also to abstain from a 
rustic, and insipid horse laugh t iiei 
should we laugh, merely because we hi 
contracted a silly habit of laughing, perl 
rather than from any necessi^ there b^i 
it ; nor ought you ever to laugh at smyj^ 
or smart saying of yovtr own, for yott 
be thought to applaud your own wit. 
belongs to the company and not to hint wl 
says a good thing, to express dieir Bf\ 
tion by a laugh* 

I shall add to these remarks on bes^^ 
and grace, that we shoidd observe what Intid 
of gestures or motions of die body we ntaM 
use of, especiadly when we are talking to an^ 
one, for it frequently happens that a man is 
so intent upon the subject of the conrersft* 
tion, as to pay little regard to what we att 
now treating of. Hence one man seenos'td 
totter with his head as if he were drunk, 
another looks at the person he is talk* 

* It is not easy to guess what the author here 
alludes to* 
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tm wkk his ^yeB askew ; one eye* 
cocked up to bis farekead, the ottier 
down, to hb chin* This mail distoiit^ 
mpudi into various forms, another sput- 
die face of the person he is conversing 
You will find some people also, who 
h • and toss their hands- about while 
J aye talking to you, as if they were dri- 
l|sg away the flies from you, all which ac- 
tions have in^ them a deformity and want of 
gKluie* Pindar, an excellent Greek poet, 
obierves^ that whatever is pleasing, amiable, 
and elegant, is formed by the hands of *Vc- 
W and the Graces. 

. It would be endless to enumerate the af^ 
fe^atious, of one man that comes out of his 
Cipimting-house with his pen sticking behind 
iMsear^ or of another, who after dinner, 
v$ carry his napkin round the room in his 
teeth, or lay up his legs on the table, or spit 
upon'^luft £ngers from a principle of neat- 
seas, and other trifling follies innumerable, 
which as they^are infinite I will not attempt 
to collect and record them, when probably 

• Ult. Olymp. Od, 



suuiy pefsona will be of o|iiimo%^ftt I 
already been too tedious in the pardi 
wbich I have mentionedit^ 

CONCLUSION* 

Yet, sir, I would not have you imagini 
that because each of the particulars hitfa( 
to mentioned is marked but with a sirj 
degree of error, therefore there can be no 
g;reat harm in neglecting the whole; for 
here, (as I observed in the be^nning of this 
discourse) from a number of these slight 
errors, one considerable degree of guilt may 
be incurred* And the more trifling they 
are, ivith so much the greater caution and 
attention ought we to guard against them, 
because it is not so easy to discern 
when we are guilty of them ; and if they 

* N. B. As the author is said to ha?e been 
forty years in finishing this treatise, it is proba- 
ble that some of the last remarks were added 
occasionally ; the translator, therefore, thooght 
it best to transpose them> and insert $heni be&te 
tne conclusion. 
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aei^ected they grow ins^sibiy into 

liaUt. Now as trifling expences, if 

are frequent, secretly consume even 

consiclerable fortune, so diese slight of- 
:es if frequently repeated, debase even 
most excellent characters : let not the 

tee, therefore, of what has been said,^ 
set at nought and eluded by a cou« 
fUllOtts laugh. 
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HONOURS OF THE TABLE. 



Muhs for behaviour at Table. 

■ Of .tt «„ g^c^d »»on.pU.hme.,^ 
I and ci every branch of polite education, 
! it has been Icmg admitted, that a gentktnan 
Bod lady never shew themselves to more 
i advantage, than in sK:quitting themselves 
I well in the honours of the table ; that is to 
I say, in serving their guests and treating their 
I frieftds, agreeable to their rank and situa* 
uon in life^ 

Next to giving them a good dinner, is 
beating them with hospitality and attention, 
and this attention is what young people have 
to learn* Experience will teach them, in 
time, but till they learn, they will always 
appear ungraceful and awkward. 

In all public companies precedence is at- 
tended to, and particularly at table* Women 
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have iiert always taken place of men, 
both men and women have sat above e 
other, according to the rank t6ey bear 
life. Where a company is equal in point, 
rank, married ladies take place of sin 
ones, and older ones of yotmger ones* 

MHien dinner is announced, the mistress 
of the house requests the lady first in rank, 
in company^ to shew the way to the fest, 
and walk first into die room where the taide 
is served ; she dien asks the second in prti^ 
cedenee to follow, and after all the ladies 
are passed, she brings up the rear hersel£ir-r 
The master of the house does the same cwitk 
the gendemen. Among persons of real dis- 
tinction, this marshalling of .the omipany is 
unnecessary, every woman and. every man 
present knows his rank and precedence, ,nd 
takes his lead, without any direction from.; 
the mistress or the master* -w* | 

When they enter the dining-room, e 
takes his^ace in the same order : the mi 
tress of the table sits at the upper*end, 
of superior rank next her, right and left 
those next in rank following, then the g;eik 
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man, aod the master at the lower-end ; 
llnd nothing is considered as a greater mark 
tif iU-breeding, than for a person to inter* 
lapt this order, or seat himself higher than 
: lie ought* Custom, however, has lately in«< 
troduced a new mode of seating. A gen- 
tteman and a lady sitting alternately round 
'ib& table, and this, for the better conve- 
mence of a lady's being attended to, and 
served by the gentleman next hen But not- 
Widistanding this promiscuous seating, the 
ladies, whether above or below, are to be 
served in order, according to their rank or 
%e, after them the gentlemen, in the same 
fiuimer* • 

The mistress of the house always sits at 
die upper-end of her table, provided . any 
hdies are present, and her husband at the 
lower*^nd ; but, if the company consist of 
gentlemen only, the mistress seldom ap«» 
pears, in which case, the master takes the 
iqyper-seat« Ifbte» At whatever part of th^ 
taUe the mbtress of the house sits, that will 
fver be ccMisidered as the first place* 
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As eating a great deal is deemed ii 
cate in a lady : (for her character should 
rather divine than sensuali) it will be 
manners to help her to a large slice of 
at once, or fill her plate too full* Wh( 
you have served her with meat, she shoi 
be asked what kind of vegetables she likea.^ 
and the gentleman sitting next the 
that holds those vegetables, should be ra^. 
quested to help hen 

Where there are several dishes at table^ 
the mistress of the house carves diat whick 
is before her» and desires her hudband^ or 
the person at the bottom of the table, ta 
carve the joint or bird before him* Soup ia 
generally the first thing served, and should 
b^ stirred from the bottom ; fish, if tjiere ia 
any, the n^xt* 

But in servmg their guests, the maater or 
mistress should distribute their favoura 
equally and as impartially as they can* ( 
have sometimes seen a large dish of fi^ 
extend no farther than to the fifth person^ 
when there have been ten persons, and ^ 
haunch of venison lose all its fat before half 
the table tasted it. 
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If you have a bird at table, a delicacy, 
irliich you cannot apportion out to all as you 
[Wish, cut it up and hand it round by a ser- 
vant; in this case out of modesty, persons 
win take but a sniall part, and perhaps a 
part which you could nof send to them with« 
out disrespecl;. Some in such a c^se, ask 
fteir guests, whether th^y lyill please to 
have any, and what part, and this on the 
same principle. 

The piaster or mistress of the ^ble should 
continue eating, ^hikt any of the company 
are so employed, and to enable themselves 
to do this, tl^py 8hQul4 help themselves ac- 
cordingly* 

Where there are nqt two cqurses, but 
one course and a ren^pve, that is a dish to be 
brought up, when one is taken away; the 
mistress or person who presides, should ac- 
quaint her company with what i^ to come ; 
or if the whole is put on the t^ble at once, 
should tell her friends, that ^ they see their 
^ii^ner;'^ but, they should be tpid, what 
wine or other liquors is on the side -board. 

Sometimes a cold joint of meat, or a sallad, 
12 
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is placed on the 6ide-bostt*d« In this a 
it should be announced to the companj* 

If any of the company seem backward 
asking fof Wine^ it is the part of the niasl 
to ask or itivite them to drink^ or he will 
thought to grudge his liquor; and it is 
part of the mistress or master to to ask 
friends who seem to hare dined, 
they would please to have more^ As it H' 
unseemly in ladies to call for wine, the geo' 
tlemen present should ask them in tarn, 
whether it i^ agreeable to drink a glass of 
wine. (" Mrs* ' ■■ ■ ■ ■, will you do me 
die honour to drink a glass of wine widi 
me ?") and what kind of the wine pr^ent 
they prefer, and caU for two glasses of such 
wine, accordingly* Each then waits till 
the other is served, whetj they bow to each 
other and drink. 

Habit having niade a pint of wine after 
dinner almost necessary to a man who eats 
freely, which is not the case with women, 
and as their sitting and drinking with the 
men, would be unseemly ; it is customary, 
after the cloth apd desert are removed and 
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|wo or Arte glares of wine ate gone 

rd, for the ladies to retire and leave 
men to themselves, and for this, ' tis 
t|die part of the mistress of the house to make 
nAc motion for retiring, by privjltely con- 
I suiting the ladies present, whether they 
j please to withdraw. The ladies thus rising, 
the men should rise of course, and the gen- 
tlemen next the door should open it, to let 
them pass. 

As it is ungenteel to urge men to drink 

more than they like, to sing forth the praises 

; of a bumper, or complain of the light in 

^ their glasses, so is it equally so, to eye your 

friend, whilst he is filling his glass, or suffer 

the bottle to stop when it comes to you* 



RULES FOR WAITING AT TABLE* 

A good servant will be industrious,and 
attend to the following rules in waiting ; but 
where he is remiss, it is the duty of the 
master or mistress to remind him. 

1. If there is a soup for dinner, accor* 
ding to the number of the company to lay^ 
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each person a fiat plate^^ and a soup ^daitQ 
over it, a napkin, knife, fork, and spoon, 
and tp palace the chairs. If there is no soup, 
tbit soup-plate may b^ pmitted* 

2« To stand with his back to the sidc't 
board, looking on the tabje. This is the of- 
fice of the principle servant* If there are 
piore, then tp stand round the table, or, if 
each person's servant is present, that ser- 
vant should stand behind his ipistre3s or 
master's chair- 

3. To keep the dishes in order upon th^ 
fable, as they were at fir§t put on. 

4* If any of the garnish of the dishes 
falls on the cloth, to remoye it from the ta- 
ble in a plate ivith a spoon, thus keeping the 
table free from litter* 

5. To change each person^s plate, knife, 
fork, and spoon, as soon as they are done with 
them. This will be known, by the per^pn's 
putting the handles of his knife and fork in- 
to his plate. 

6- To look round and see if any want 
bEcad, aad help them tp it, before it is 
. .galled for. 
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To hand the decoraments of the table 
oil, vinegar, or mustard, to those who 
t, anticipating even their vrishes. Eve- 
I one knows with what mustard is eaten, 
|lth what vinegiq*, and so on, and a diligent 
fttentiye servant, will always hand it, be«* 
\iftt it is asked for. 

- 8* To give the plates, . &c. perfectly dean 
ind free from dust^ and never give a se« 
Nmd glass of wine, in a glass that has been 
Ittoe used* If there is not a sufficient change 
if gla5aes,he should have a vessel of water 
teder the side-board, to dip them in, and 
Aould wipe them bright. 

9. It is genteel to have thin gill-glasses, 
and the servant should fill them only half 
foil, this prevents spilling, and the foot of 
tbb glass should be perfectly dry, before it 
is given. 

10. To give nothing but on a waiter, and 
ailwavs to hand it with the left hand, and on 
file left side of the person he serves. When 
serving wine, to put his thumb on the fo^ 
of the glass, this will prevent its ovdP 
throw. 



11. Never to reach across a tM^ or 
serving one person to put his hand or> 
before another. 

^ 12. To tread lightly across the room» 
nevjer to speak, but in reply to a qu 
asked, and then in a modest under yoicef 

13. When the dishes ace to be remov^ 
to remove them with^ar^, so as not to sp9l 
the sauce or gr^yy over ^ny of the d^Bip^s- 
ny ; to clean t}ie table^clptb *£rpm«pru9il»9 
if a second course is to be served up ; |f noi^ 
to take away the knives, forks, and sppensi 
in a kmfe<-tr^y, clear away the plates, taH 
up the pieces of bread with a fork, roU t^ 
the cloth to prevent the; cn^mbs falling on 
the floor^ rub the table clean and bright, a(4 
put on the wine, S^c. irpm the side-boar^ 
Vith a decanter of water afid plenty of 
clean glasses. 

14. Where water classes are used after 
dinner, to wash the fingers ; to put on tho^ 
glasses half full of clean water, when . th; 
table is cleared^ but before the cloth is r^ 
nioved. 
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se ^ings are the province of the ser- 

, but as few servants are thomuglk 

d waiters, and as the master of the 

is respdnstble for his attendants, it is 

t dn him to see that his company 

{uoperiy served and attended* , For a ta- 

<«8erved and attended, is always a re- 

onontiie good conduct of jthe mistress 

master. 

Having now pointed out the duty of the 
entertaining, I will say a few words 
those entertained. In my principles of 
nessy a book which has gone through a 
fleat number of editions, and of course, is 
fery well known, I had occasion to touch 
tpoQ behaviour at table ; but as those few 
lUes may not occur at this instant to every 
one, I trust I shall be pardoned in repeating 
them* 

^ Eating quick or very slow at meals, is 
characteristic of the vulgar; the first infers 
poverty, that you have not had a good meal 
fcr some tim^ ; the last, if abroad, that you 
dislike your entertainment ; if at home, that 
you are rude enough to set before yoOr 
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friends, vhat you cusot cat y0ast9i^M* 
again, eating your soup with yo«ir 
the plate is vulgar, ithafi the appe«t«nc«r 
being used to hard work, a&d hmsri 
course an unsteady hand. If it b^ 
ry then to avoid this, it is much 
that of smelling to tlie meat whilst ce 
fork, before you put it to your moudu 
have seen an ill-bred fellow do. th», 
have been so angry, that I could have Idofc- 
ed him from the table. If you dislike ^riM 
y^have, leave it; but on no accooaty by 
smelling to, or examining it, charge yem 
friend with putting unwholesome provisicQi 
Jbefore you. 

*^ To be well received, you must alwsijiv 
be circumspect at table, where it is exceedr 
ingly rude, to scratch any part of your bi^ 
dy, to spit, or blow your nose, (if you caa^ 
avoid it, turn your head,) to eat g^reedily, 
to lean your elbows on the tablo^ to sit tot 
far from it, to pick your teeth before ^ 
dishes are removed, or to leave the ^lete^ 
fore grace is said. 
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'^Driiikiii^ of healths is tiow growing 
of fashion^ and is very unpolite ia 
cootpaiiy* Custom once had made ik 
irenad^ but the improved manners of die 
now render it vulgar« What can be 
rude or ridiculous, than to interrupt 
at their meals, with unnecessary 
pliihents ? Abstain theii from this silly 
;om, where you find it out of use, and 
Ik it only at those tables^ where it conti« 
■fts general* 

f*^ When you see but little of a thing at 
jpftle, or a viand that is scarce and dear^ 
p sot seem covetous of it, for every one 
bin expect a taste of it, as well as yourself; 
pd when a bird is cut up, and served round 
1^^ company to take that part they like^ 
i win shew a becoming modesty to take 
fteirorstpart. 

** When iiivitedto dinner, be always there 
iltime; there cannot be a greater rude- 
less, if you are a person of any weight 
i^your friend, than to oblige him to de« 
liy his dinner for your coming, (besides the 
ehpnce of spoiling it) or more unpolite to 
o 
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the rest of the company, to make them wait 
for you* Be- always there a quarter cyf nA 
hour before the appointed time, and remem^ 
ber that punctuality in this matter^ » a test 
of good breeding, 

*^ If a superior, the master of the ukk 
offers you a thing, of which there is but fmCi 
to pass it to the person next yqu, would be 
indirectly charging him that offered it to 
you, with a want of good manners and pN^ 
per respect to his company ; or, if you tt^ 
the only stranger present, it would be rude- 
ness to; make a feint of refusing it, with the 
customary apology^ I cannot think of tddngii 
from ym^ sir^ or lam sorry to deprive you of 
it^ it being, supposed he is conscious of lus 
own rank, and if he chose not to g^ye it, 
would not have offered it; your apology 
therefore, in this case, is a rudeness by pat- 
ting him on an equality with yourself; ia 
like manner, it. would be a rudeness, to 
draw back, When requested by a superior 
to pass the door first, or step into a carriage 
before him. 
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! '^ If a man of raok is of the party, it ia a 

IRark of respect, for the master to 'meet 

Ihim at the coach-door and usher him in. ' 

if- ** In a word, when invited to dine or sup 

[«t the house of any well-bred man, observe 

l^vhe dotlvthe honours of his table; markr 

I }^ tnaoner of treating his' company, - attend 

||9 the compliments of congratulation or 

IKMidolence that he pays, and take notice of 

issaddre9St to his superiors, Ris equals and- 

Us inferiors ;nay« his very looks and tone* 

of his voice are worth your attention, for wer 

$uuiot please without a union of them all* 

I . ^^ Should you invite any one to dine or 

Wf with you, recollect whether ever you 

iud observed him to prefer one thing to an- 

,0ther, and endeavour to procure that thing ; 

ivhen at table, say. I think you seemed to give 

thu dish a preference^ I therefore ordered it. 

. This is the wine I observed you best like^ I 

<lme therefore been at some pains to procure 

i iU Trifling as these things may appear, . 

|.^y prove an attention to the person they 

i are said to : and an attention in trifles is the 
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fett of respect $ the coipplimeoft wHl pot 
lost. 

^^ If the necessities of nature oUige 
^ any time, (particularly atdinner,) to wit 
draw from the comply you are in, end< 
four to steal away unperceiyed, or ms 
some excuse for retiring, that may lc< 
your niotives for wkiidrawing a aecret; 
on your return, be carefoi not to aimoi 
tibat return, or suffer any adjusting of yoi 
dress, or replacing of your watch, to 
Irom whence you came* To wft Ptfae] 

ln^idettcate 9^ mic^* 



K THE ART OF CARVING. 

y HE author of this work, from a convic* 
tion that the knowledge it communicates, is 
one of the accomplishments of a gentle- 
man, and that the art of carving' is little 
knowa, but to those who have long been .ac- 
customed to it, persuades himself hq cannot 
jnAe the rising generatioa a more useful or 
ac .jptable present, than to lay before them 
a book, that will teach them to acquit them- 
Bclves well, in the discharge of this part of 
the honours of the table. (Seethe motto in 
the title page.) We are always in pain for 
a man, who instead of cutting up a fowl 
genteely, is hacking for half an hour acros$ 
a bone, greasing himself, and bespattering 
the company with the sauce ; but where the 
master or mistress of a table, dissects a 
bird with ease and grace, or serves her 
guests with such parts as are best flavoured, 
and most esteemed, they are not only %eil 
thought of, but admired. The principal 
things that are brought then to table are 

here deliniated, and the customary method 
o2 -^ 



of cairmg them pointed out, m a 
that with little attention, will be readily 
derstood, and the knowledge of 
^th a little practice, easily acquiredt 

Young folks unaccustomed to serving 
table, wiU with the help of the^e cuts, 
the instructions accompanying diem, soon 
able to canre well ; if at the same di 
they will, as occasion offer^, take notice, hoi 
a good carver proceeds, when a joint 
fowl is before him. 

I have also taken th^ liberty of pointin] 
out in the course of these' instructions whaj 
parts of viands served up are most esteemed, 
fhat person^ carving may be enabled to 
sheiy a proppr attentipq to their best guests 
and friends^ fiD4 xn^Y hp^P (hem to their Ilk* 

There are some gFaceful ipethods of carv 
ving, that should aiisp be at^nded to, such 
as not to rise from our seat, if we can help 
it, but to have a seat high enough to give 
\xs a command of the table ; not to help any 
one to too much at a time, nor to give the 
nice parts all tp one perspQ i but tP dhtn* 
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|hate tkem, if p08«ble anioiig the whole, or 
phe best to those of superior rank, in prefers 
|sce to those of inferior, and ppt to cut 
^e slices top thick or too thin, and to help 

Ihem to gravy, removing the cold fat thalt 

I' 

4iKims on it, in cold weather ; but it is gen- 
iiiaUy best to ask our friends what p$ut thev' 
^^e best* 

"; We will then begin with those joints, &€« 
^Kit are simple mid easy to be carved, and 
•ften^, proceed to such as are mere con*. 
|lica$e and difficult* 

JLeg of Mutton. 




This cut represents a leg or jig'ot of boil- 
ed mutton, it should be served up in the 
dish ^ it lies, lying upoa its back ; but 
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when roasted, the und^ side v» here 
•ented by the letter d^ should lie %Xfpc\ 
in the dish, as in a ham, (which see) 
in this case, as it will be necessary occasi< 
ally to turn it so, as to get readily VA ^e 
der side, and cut it in the direction of Oyi^ 
the shank, which is here broken and beii1^| 
for the conveniency of putting into ^ leas, 
pot or vessel to boil it, is not bn^en eHK 
bent in a roasted joint, of course, shoidd be 
wound round (after it is taken off the sfk^y 
with half a sheet of writing paper^ and w 
sent up to table, that a person carving it 
may take hold of it, without greasing his^ 
hands* Accordingly when he wishes to- 
cut it on the under -side, it being too heavy' 
a joint to be easily turned with a fork, &e 
carver is to take hold of the shank with his^ 
left hand, and he will thus be able to turn rt: 
readily, so as to cut it where he pleases whh 
his right 

A leg of weather mutton, which is by' 
far the best flavoured, may be readfily knowu 
when bought, by the kernel, or little round' 
lump of ftit, just above the letters ff, c^ 
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^h^iWi^tm a leg of mutton is first cut, the 
pnraon carving, should turn the joint to« 
UMltls him, as it here lies, the shank to the 
Ft hand ; then holding it steady with his 
-k, he should cut in deep cm the' fleshy 
in the hollow of the thigh, quite to the 
P^one, in the direction a, b* Thus will he 
^IBlt right through the kernel of fat, called 
' jbe Pepe^s eye^ which many are fond of. 
The most juicy parts of the leg, are in the 
•|)iii?k part of it, from the line a, 3, upwards, 
Howards ^, but many prefer the dryer part, 
LUbich is about the shank or knuckles, this 
fiart is by far the coarser, but. as I said, 
ipme prefer it and call it the venison j^u-t 
I j^ugi| it is less like venison than any oth* 
'inrpartof the joints The fat of this joint 
Jibs chiefly qn the ridgje ^, e^ and is to be cut 
|a the direction ^, Jl 

, A9 many are fond of having a bone, and 
have an idea, that the nearer the bone, the 
weeter the flesh ; in a leg of mutton, there 
19 but one bone readily to be got at, and that 
[# sms^l one ; this is the cramp bone by some 
h^ed th€ gentkmatifs bone^ and is to be cut 
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•ut, by taking hold of the ah^f^-^k^ge with 
the left hand, and with a knife, cuttbig 
down to the thigh-bone at "die" -'point, 
4/, then passing the knife under the cramp- 
bone, in the direction dy c^it aiay easily |e 

C14 out. .;- 

Shoulder of Mutton. 

Figure 1. represents a shoulder of mat- 
mutton* which is sometimes salted and boil- 
ed by fanciful people ; but customarily ser- 
ved up roasted, aud laid in a dish, with the 
back or upper-side uppermost, as here re« 
presented* 

When not over-roasted it is a joint very 
full of gravy, much more so than a leg, and 
as such, by many prefered, and particularly 
as having many very good, delicate, and sa- 
vory parts in it. 

The shank-bone should be wound round 
with writing paper, as pointed out in the I^g, 
that the person carving may take hold of it, 
to turn it as ^icrwisfaes. Now when it is first 
cut, it should be in the hollow part of it, in 
the direction a, *, and the knife should be 
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of Mutton— ^No. 1 




passed deep to the bone* The gravy then 
runs fast into the dish, and the part cut^ 
opens wide enough tp take many slices from 
it readily. 

The best fat, that which is full of kernels 
and best flavoured, lies on the outer edge, 
and is to be cut out in thin slices in the di- 
rection e^f* If many are at table, and the 
hollow part cut in the line a, b^ is all eaten> 
&ome very good and delicate slices may be 
cut out on each side of the ridge of the 
blade-bone, in the direction c, d. The line 
between these two dotted lines> is that in 



the direction of which the edge <# ridge lA 
the blade>boDe Uet, tnd cannot be cot 



A Shoulder of Mutton— No. 2.^ 



Od the uader side of the shoulder, as 're 
presented in figure 3, there are two parts, 
very full of gravy, and such as many per- 
sons prefer to those of the upper side. Oni 
is a deep cut, in the direction g; h, acctmi- 
panied with fat, and the other all lean, in s 
line from i, to i. The parts ahout the shanl 
are coarse and dry, as about the knuckle in 
the leg ; but yet some prefer this dry part 
as being less rich or luscious, and of course 
less apt to cloy. 

A shoulder of mutton owr-roaatedit sfioiPa 
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^ ^ A Leg of Pork. 

^Whether boifcd or roasted, is sent up to 
pble as a leg of mutton roasted, and cut up 
P& the same manner ; of course, I shrall re- 
fer you to what I have said on that joint, 
[only that the close firm flesh about the 
[ioiuckle, is by many reckoned the best, which 
|iMK>t the case in a leg of mutton* 

* 

' d Shoulder of Pork is never cut or sent to 
table as such, but the shank bone, with some 
Bttleiiieat annexed, is often served up boil- 
ed, and called a spring, and is very good 
eadng. 

Edge-bone of Beef 

As this work is not a critical investiga- 
tioQ of words, but relates merely to the art 
of carving, I shall not give my reasons for 
calling it an Edge-bone, in preference to 
Ischbone, which is, in fact, the true name 
firom Ischium, latin for the hip-bone, the 
former being that by which it is gener^U* 
known. The following is a representatic.^ 
of it; and it is a favourite joint at table* 

In carving it, as the outside suffers in its, 

flavour, from the water in which it is boiledl^ 
p 
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the dish should be turned towards the 
at it is here represented ; and a thick sliw 
■should be first cut off, the whole length <£ 
the joint, beginning at a, Euid cutting ic aH 
the way eveu and through the whole suj> 
face, from n to ^< 

The soft fat, that resembles marrow, lies 
en the back, below the letter d, and the 4i¥i 
fat is to be cut in thin horizontal slices at 
the point c; bat as some persons prefer the 
■oft fat and others the firm, each should be 
asked, what he likes. 

Edge bone of JBeef. 



The upper part as here shewn, is ceriahi- 
\y the handsomest, foUest of gravy, nosC 



•^ 



« 

paUfdbmtj and is encircled with fat ; but thero 
pGm allH some, who prefer a slice on the un* 
Her side, which is quite lean. But as it is 
« heayy joint and very troublesome to tum^ 
^4^K(t person cannot have much good manners 
who requests it. 

I The skewer that keeps the meat together 
%lieii boiling, is here shewn at a. It should 
■fee drawn out, before the dii^h is served 

lip to table ; or if it be necessaiy to leave 
' m dcewer in, that skewer should be a silver 

lae» 



A Saddle of Mutton. 




This is by some called a chme of mutton, 
the saddle being the two necks, but as the 
two necks are now seldom sent to table *"* 
gether, they call the two loins a saddle* 
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A saddle of mutton is a genteel aad hand 
some dish, it consists of the two loim to* 
gethef) the back bone running down tiie aud 
die to the tail» Of course, when k is tobc 
<arved, you must cut a long «lk:e in ei^i 
of the fleshy parts, on the side of the back 
bone, in the direction a^b* ^ 

There is seldom any great length of ijbe 
' tail left on, but if it ift aent up with the taHi 
many are fond of it, and it may' readily bo 
divided into several pieces, by cutting be«« 
tween the joints of the tail, which are abott 
the distance of one inch apart. 

ji Breast of Veal, roasted. 

This is the best end of a breast of veal, 
with the sweet bread lying on it, and when 
carved, should be first cut down quite 
through, in the first line on the left, </, c; it 
should next Le cut, across in the lio^, a, c, 
from c, to ^he last a, on the left, qnite 
through divides the grisdes from the rib 
bones ; this done, to those who like fat and 
gristle, the thick or grisdy part shotdd 
be cut into pieces as wanted, in the lines 
iar, *. When a breast of veal is cut inte 
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Ties about dw piirt d, and if. cut iii the fi 

d, c, you will divide two bones, belvrei 

which, lies pleoty of fine marrowy fau ,. 

Knuckle of Veal. 



The several bones alwutthcknutlle, may 
be readily separated at the joiats, and as 
they are covered with tendons, a boae may 
be gi\'en to those ivho like it. 

A spare-rib of Pork. 

A spare rib of pork is carved, by cutting 
out a slice from the fleshy part, in the JiQci, 
b. This joint will afford many good cutsin 
this direction, with as much fat, as people 
like to eat of such strong meat. When the 
fleshy part is cut away, a bone may be easiiy 
separated from the qcxt to it, in the line t/, 
A, c, disjointing it at c. 



* There are uianj- delicate bits about a calf's 
dead, and whon young, perfectly wliia- fat, 
and well dressctl, half a head is a genteel 
dish, if a small one. 



When first cut, it ibould be ^ke 
the cheek bone, in the fleshy part^ in tbe 
rection c, b^ where many handsome sUccfj 
may be cut. In the fleshy part, at the enij 
of the jaw bone, lies part of the ^ro: 
sweet'bread, which may be cut into, in thf 
line c, d^ and which is esteemed the best pail 
in the head. Many like the eye, which is 
to be cut from its socket a, by forcing tbe 
point of a carving knife down to the bottom 
en one edge of the socket, and cutting qinta 
round, keeping the point of the knife slrn^ 
ing towards the middle, so as to separate 
the meat from the bone. This piece is set 
dom divided, but if you msh to oblige two 
persons with it, it may be cut into two parts. 
The palate is also reckoned by somera ddi* 
ca,te morsel : this is foUndon the under-sid^ 
of the roof of the mouth, it is a crmkled, 
white thick skin, and may be easily depic- 
ted from the bone by the knife, by lifting tbe 
head up with you left hand. 

There is also some good meat to be met 
with on the under side, covering the under 
jaw, and some nice, gristly fat to be pared 
,«)ff about tbe ear; 5-* 
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k- 'UMicnc sire scarce any bon^s here to be 
»ef»airafted: but one may be cut oiF, at the 
in the line f, er, but this is a coane 



There is a tooth in the upper^^aw, die la^ 

^tooth behind, which having several cells, aoid 

being full of jelly, is called die sweet-tooth. 

I^s delieaey is niore in the name than any 

'tlxing else* It is a double tooth, lies firm in 

its socket, at the further enid, but if the calf 

"wras a youo^ one, may readily be taken <mt 

^mith the pomt of a knife* 

In serving^ your guest with a slice of head^ 
3foa ^ould enquire whether he wbuUL have 
dn^ of the tongue or brains, which are gen- 
erally served up in a separate dish, in which 
case, a slice from the thick part of the 
tong^ue, near the root is best* Sometimes 
the brains are made up into small cakes, 
' fryMcd^ and put round to ornament it; when 
' " 'SO* give one of these cakes. 

A Ham. 

' A ham is cut two wavs, across in the line 
i, c, or, with the point of the carving knife, 
in tibe circular line in the middle, tiding out 



a small piece as at a, and cutting thin sKcet 
in a circular direction, thus enlarging it bgr 
degrees. This last method of cutting it, is 
to preaetve the gravy and keep it mois^ 
^hich is thus prevented from runniDg out 

A ffaunch of Venison. 



In carvi IT a hau jc; of venison, first citt 
it across down to the bone, in the line d, c, <^ 



turn the dish with the end a, towards 
my put in the point of the knife at c, and 
it down as deep as you can in the direc- 
e^ b ; thus cut, you may take out as ma-* 
ilk:es as you please, on the^ right or left* 
the fkt lies deeper on the left, between 
a, to those who are fond of fat, as most 
is|>n-eaters are, the best flavoured and 
.at slices will be found on the left of the 
le c, by supposing the end £r, turned towards 
Slices of venison should not be cut 
ick, nor too thin, and plenty of gravy 
ihoukl be. given with them; but as there i» 
t pi^icular sauce made for this meat, with 
ted wine and carrant jelly, your guest should 
be asked, if he pleases to have any. 

As the fat of venison is very apt to cool 
wd get hard and disagreeable to the palate 
it should always be served up on a water 
dish^ and if your <:ompany is large, and the 
joint is a long time on the table, a lamp 
should be sent for, and a few slices of fat 
and lean, with some of the gravy, are pre- 
sendy heated over it, either in a silver or a 
pewter plate. This is always done at table 



^ piece of a Sir-loin of Beef. ' 



"Whether the whole sirloin, or part of it 
only be sent to table, is immaterial, with re- 
spect to carving it. The figure here repre- 
sents part of the joint only, the whole being 
too large for families in general. It is 
drawniQs standing up in the dish, in order 

) to shew the inside or under part ; but when 
sent to table, it is always laid down, so as 
that the part described by, the letter c, lies 

■ close on the dish. The part c, d, then lies 
U[^ermost, and the lioe a, b, underneath. 

The meat on the upper side of the ribs, is 
firmer, and of a. closer texture, than the 

. fieshy part underneath, which is by far the 
wpst tender ; of course, some prefer one 

I part, and some another. 

1 ^ 



1^1 those who. like the upper aide, t 
rather would not have the first cut 
outside slice, that outside slice should b* 
first cut off, quite down to the bone, in tha 
direction c, cf. Plenty of soft, marrowy fa( 
will be found undenieath the ribs. If a 
person wishes to have a slice undemeadi, 
the joint must be turned up, by taking hold 
•f'the end of the ribs with the left hand, 
and raising it, untill it is in the position at 
here represented. One slice or nu»« ma; 
now be cut in the directicm of the line d, ^ 
passing the knife down to die bone. The 
slices, whether on the upper or under aide, 
should be cut thin, but not too much se> 

A Brisket of Beef. 



This is a part always boiled, and is tehe 
cut in the direcuoa «, ^, quite down to ^K 



■bue, but tt«ver help any one to the outside 
Bice, which should be taken oiF pretty thick* 
fllie .fat cut with this slice is a^rm gristly 
ikt, but a softer fat wiU be found under* 
Ittath, for diose who prefer it. 

Jl Buttock of Beef, 

Is always boiled, and requires no print t# 
foiat out how it should be carveck A thick 
tlice should be cut off all round the buttock, 
Aat your friends may be helped to the juicy 
and prime part of it« This cut into, thin 
dices may be cut from the top ; but as it is 
a dish that is frequently brought to the table 
€old, a second day, it should always be cut 
handsome and even. To those to whom a 
slice all round would be too much, a third 
<of the round may be giyen, with a thin slice 
of {at* On one side there is a part whiter 
than ordinary, by some called the . white 
muscle* A buttock is generally divided, 
and this white part 9old separate as a deli- 
cacy, but it is by no means so, the meat be« 
log close and dry, wbereHs the darker c«-*. 
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loured pa^U, though apparendy of a 
grain, are of a looser texture^ more tend^i 
fuller of gravy, and better flavoured ; aoK 
men of distinguishmg palates ever pn^ 
thenu 

A Fillet of Veal, 

Which is the thigh part, similar to a but 
tock of beef, is brouglit to table always ii 
the same form, but roasted. The outsidi 
slice of the fillet, is by many thought a de- 
licacy, as being most savoury ; but it doe/ 
not follow, that every one likes it; eact 
person should therefore be asked, ^vhat parf 
they prefer. If not the outside, cut off a 
thin slice, and the second cut will be white 
meat, but cut it even and close to the bone« 
A fillet of veal is generally fitufled under 
skirt or flap with a savoury pudding, called 
forced*meat« This is to be cut deep into, 
in a line with the surface of the fillet, and a 
thin slice taken out ; this, with a litde fat 
cut from th^ skirt, should be giyen to each 
person present* 



r 



Before any one is helped to a part of this 
joint, the shoulder should be separated from 
the breast, or \vhat is by some called the 
coast : by passing the knife under, in the 
direction c, ^, d, e. The shoulder being 
thus removed, a lemon or orange should be 
squeezed upon the part, and then spriolfled 
with salt ^vhe^e the shoulder joined it, and 
the shoulder should be laid on it again.— 
The gristly part should next be separated 
from the ribs, in the line f^ d. It is now 
in readiness to be divided among the com- 
pany. The ribs arc generally moat es- 
teemed, and one or two may be separated 
from the rest, in the line a, b % or, to those 
who prefer the gristly part, a piece or two, 
cr more, may be cut olF in the lines h^ i, Stcr 
S.3 



as* 

put in the point of the knife at g; and ciil 
H through, al^he way down to the rump, 
on the side of ths back-bone, in the line 
ff, h. This doae, cut it similarly on the 

A Hare. 



other side, at an eijual distance from the 
back-bone. The body .ia thus divided 
into three> You have poiv an opportunity of 
cutting the back through the spine or back 
bone, into several small pieces, more or less, ■ 
in the line i, k^ the back being by far the ten- 1 
deresl parE, fullest pf giavy, ^nd the grey- 
est delicacy. With a part of the back should 
be given a spfoonful of pudding, witli whicb 
the belly is stliffed, below tlic Ittter ^, apd 
^Vhi?h is npw easily to he got at. HsTing 
\ 
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3 separated the legs from the back-bone 

ey are easily cut from the belly. The 

gs are the next in estimation, but their 

t is closer, firmer, and less juicy. The 

oalders or wings are to be cut off in the 

ircular dotted line r, f^ g* The shoulders 

e generally bloody; but many like tlie bloody 

of course, prefer the shoiilder to tht leg» 

a large hare, a whole leg is too much to be 

[given to ajiy one person, at one time, it 

should therefore be divided, and the best 

of thB leg, is the fleshy part of the thigh 

which should be cut ofF# 

ome like the he^d, brains and bloody 

of the neck ; before then you begin to 

dissect the head, cut off the ears at the roota 

%hich if roasted crisp, many are fond of, 

hd may be asked if they please to have one > 
Now the head should be divided ; for this 
furpose it should be taken on a clean platey 
bo as to be under your hand, and turning 
mt nose to you, hold it steady with your 
wk, that it does not fly from under the 
Inife ; you are then to put the ^oint of the 
loife into the skuU between the ears, aod by 




forcing it down as soon as it has Made j 
way, you may easily divide the head vs^ 
twOi by cutting with some degree of s^en^ 
quite down through to the nose. Half tfaei 
head may be given to any person that likes iv 
But this mode of cutting up a hare can 
only be done with ease, when the animal U 
young* If it be an old hare, the best mep 
thod is, to put your knife pretty close to tho 
back-bone, and cut off one leg, but as the 
hip-bone will be in your way, the back of the 
hare must be turned towards you, and you 
must endeavour to hit the joint between the 
hip and thigh bone. When you have sepa- 
rated one, cut off the other, then cut "^ 




long narrow slice or two on eath side of 
back-bone, in the direction ff^h; this done, 
divide tht back-bone into two, three or more 
parts, passing your knife between the seve- 
ral joints of the back, which may readily 
be effected with a litde attention and psi* 
tience» 

A Rabbit 

Is trussed like a hare, and cut up in tM 
Slime way, only as being much smaller, af- 



Gees, on each side the breast, in the Uoes 
t, b, quite to the boae. Cut these slices 
^K. the bMc, which done, pioceed to take. 
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off the leg, by tuming the ^oose up on tax 
side, putting the fork through the small ffbA 
of the leg-bone, pressing it close to the bo- 
dy, which when the knife 19 entered at 4 
raises the joint from the body. The knife 
is then to be passed under the leg in die di-' 
f ection isf, e* If the leg hangs to the car* 
case at the joint e^ turn it back with the foric, 
and it will readily separate if the goose b 
young ; ia oM geese it will require some 
strength to separate it^ When the leg is off, 
proceed to take off the wing, by passing tht 
fork through the small end of the pinion, 
pressing it close to the body, and entering 
the knife at the notch c, and passing it under 
the wing, in the direction c, d. It is a nice 
thing to hit this liotch c, 33 it is not so visi- 
ble in the bird as in the figure. If the knife 
is put into the notch above it ; you cut upon 
the neck-bone, and not on the wing joint.— 
A little practice will soon teach the differ- 
ence; and if the goose is young, the trouble 
is not great, but very much otherwise, If 
the bird is an old one. 

When the leg and wing on one' side are 
taken off, take them off on the other side; 



' 
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off the apton in the line £y r, gy and then 

e off the mexT}^ tho.ught in the line i, h. 

neck-bones are next to be separated as 

a fowl, and all other parts divided as there 

cted, to which I refer you. 
The best parts of a goose are in the fold- 
ing order;, the breast slices ; the fleshy 
of the wing, which may be divided 
m the pinion \ the thigh*bone^ which maj 
easily divided in the joint from the leg 
or drum stick, as it is called ; the 
ion and next the side bones* To those 
%ho like sage and onion, draw it out with a 
iqpoon from the body, at the place wherQ the 
l^n is taken fromr and mix it with the 
gravy, which should first be poured from 
die boat into the body of the goose, before 
any one is helped* The rump is a nicifr bit 
^ tho^e who like it* It is often peppered 
pad salted, and sent down to be broiled, and 
|b then called a Devil, as I have mentioned 
JH speaking of a turkey* Even the .carcase 
^a goose, by some is preferred to othar 
jjarts, as being mor« juicy and more ^ 



A Green Goost, i 

■ Ix cut up in the same way, but die ml 
delicate part is the breast and the griMte^t 
the lover part of it. ' 

A Pheasant. 

, a a a a e 



Tlte Pheasant as here representet}, 
elewered and trussed for the spit, witK i 
head tucked under one of the wings, 1 
vhen sent to tabic, the skewers are -wi 
drawn. 

In carving this bird, the fork should 
fixed in the breast, in two dots there ^ma 
ed. You have then the comman<l «iC. 
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l^irl, and can turn it as ypu please ; diee 
bwn the breast in the liiiesiz, b, and then 
M^e^ to take off th^ leg on the outside, in 
pp ^i«etion d^ Cy or in the circular dotted 
be ^, dj as see in the figure of the fowl^ 
|ige 240. This done cut off the wiugon the 
lime side in the line A d^ in the; figure above, 
fBkd a. h^ b^ in the figure page 240, which is 
^presented lying on one side with its back. 
|b>wards us* Having separated the leg and 
Iving on one side, do the same on the other 
md then cut off, or separate from the breast 
bone on each side of the breast, the parts 
fou before sliced or cut doMm* In taking off 
the wing be attentive and cut it in the notch 
B, as seen in the print x>f the iowl, for if you 
cut too near the neck as at g^ you will find 
^e neck*bone interfere* The wing is to bo 
Piparated from the neck^ bone. Nex|t cut off 
^ merry thought in the line fyg^ by pass- 
\pg the knife under it towards the neck*-*** 
The remaining parts are to be cut up, as it is 
iHcribed in the fowl^ which see^. Some 
Itrsons like the head for the sake of the 
nuim. A pheasant is seldom all cut up^ 
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but the sAveral parts separated, as thef ^n 
found to be wanted. 

The best parts of a pheasant, are the 
white parts, first the breast, next the wings, 
and nejct the meri^ thought ; but if your 
company is large, in order to distribute the 
parts f^qu^lly between them, give part of a 
leg with a slice of the breast, or a side bone 
with the merry thou^t, or divide the wing 
in two^ cutting off part pf the white fleshy 
part {n^ the pini<Mu 

A Partridge. 




J 



The partridge like tJie pheaisant is here, 
trussed for the spit ; when served up, the' 
skewers are withdrawn. It is cut up like 4 
fowl, (which see) the wings ^iken off in tbf^ 
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8 ^, bj and the merry thought in the line 
^li Of a partridge the prime parts are the 
iite ones, viz* the wings, breast, merry 
ght. The wing is thought the best, the 
being reckoned the most delicate morsel 
le whole. If your company is large^ and 
have but a brace of birds, rather than 
'e offence in distributing the several parts 
iQgst them, the most polite method is to 
up the brace, agreeable to the directions 
pven for cutting up a fowl ; and sending a 
l^te with the several parts round to your 
company, according to their rank or the 
Rspect you bear them. Their modesty 
fiien will lead them not to ^ take the best 
parts, anci he that is last served, will stand a 
^tt^nce to get the nicest bit : for a person 
lull perhaps take a leg himself, who would 
be offended, if you sent him one. 

j4 Fowl. 

T%e fowl is here represented as lying on 
il8 side, with one ef the legs, wing, and 
leck-bone taken off. It is cut up the same 
%ay whether it be roaste4 ov boiled* A 
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wasted fowl is sent to taUe» trussed Kits' 
pheasant, (which see) except that i 
of the head behig tucked under cme of 
"WingB, it is in a fowl, cut off befc^ie it 
dressed* A boiled fowl is represented 
}ow, the leg bones of which are bent in 
and tucked in within the belly ; but the dcew 
i^rs are withdrawn, prior to its being sent to 
table* In order to cut up a fowl, it is bai( 

t^ take it on your fiztc» 

- ' ♦ 

A Fowl, 




Having shewn how to take off the legi» 
wings, and ipeny thgught, wben speakiaf 



&e pheasant; it remains otif ta 
nr the other parts are c^vided ; iy is the 
cutoiF, iy the leg. When the leg, wing 
id merry ^thought are removed, the ntx% 
ling is to cut off the neck -bones described 
L This is done by putting in the knife tit 
and passing it under the long broad part 
die bone is the line ff, hy then lifting it 
and breaking off the end of the shorter 
yivn of the bone which cleaves to the breast 
' bone* All parts beinj^ thus separated from 
I jSie carcase, divide the breast from the back 
by cutting through the tender ribs on each 
(Side, from the neck quite down to the vent 
pr tail. Then lay the bapk upwards on your 
|Iate, fix your fork under the rump, and lay- 
ing the edge of your knife in the line 3, ^, c^ 
' Ad pressing it down, lift up the tail or low** 
prt of the back and it will readily divide 
with the help of your knife in the line *, e^ c» 
This done lay the croup or lower part of the 
back upwar4s in your plate, with the rump 
from you, and with your knife cut off the 
tilde bbnes, by forcing the knife through the 
Inimp bone, in the lines . e^.f^ and (he whol» 
ioiFTl is completely cidycily 



ABoihdFfwi. 



Of a fowl, the prime parts itre tlie i^i|ig(i 
breast, and merry-thought, sod next to these 
the Dcck -bones and side-bones ; the legs are 
rather coarse ; of a boiled fowl the legs are ra- 
ther more tender, but ofachicten every pajt 
isjuicy and good, and next to the tHeast,,tbe 
legs are certainly the fullest of gravy and 
the sweetest ; and as the thigh-bones arc 
very tender and easily broken with the teeth, 
the gristles and marrow render them a de- 
licacy. Of the leg of a fowl the thigh i< 
abundantly the best, and wheu given to any 
one of your company, it should be separated 
from the drum-stick at the joint i, (see the 
cut, viz. a fowl, page 240,) which b easily 
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mt^ if thfc knife is inti*oduced undcmfcatlii 
the hollow^ and the thigh*bone turned 
ick from the kg-bone* 

ji Turkey i 

Roasted or boiled is trussed and sent up to 

ble like a fowl, and cut up in every respect 

e a pheasant* The best parts, are the 

hite ones, the breast, wings and neck-bones* 

erry-thought it has hone ; the ne^:^ is ta- 

len away, and the hoUow part under the 

I breast stuiFed with forced meat, which is to 

be cut in thin slices in the direction from the 

romp to the neck, and a slice given wUh each 

piece of turkey.* It is customaiy not to 

; €Qt up more than the breast of this birdy 

and if any more is wanted to take off one of 

Idle wings. 

Some epicures are very fond of the giz- 
zard and rump, peppered weU, salted and 
broilded, which they call a DeviL Wheh 
this is to be done, it is sliced a little way in 
^e substance in several parts of it, with the 
faiife^ peppered and salted 9 lU4e and senf 






down to be broiled, and when brou^^D^i 
S8 divided into parts and handed tomid li 
^the oompanyi aa a bonne houcf^* 

A Pidgeon. 




. Hiis ia a representation of the back am 
breast of a pidgeon. No 1. the back ; No. % 
die breast* It is sometimes cut up as i 
chicken, but as the croup or lower part wit] 
tiie diigh is most prefeired, and aa apidgeai 



|£ite. This is seldom hovever taken out, 
k the whole head is pvea to those wh» 
U iu The thin part about the tail of a 
lb is generally least esteemed. 



A codV bead and. dbpold^ra. if: IsaSt^i M 
ia sefBon» is . a very gtntcel imdk hsye^m 
difth if nicely boiled* 'When oit it sboq 
.be done with a spoon or fish-trofre^; £ 
parts about the back-bone on the shpoldK 
are the mo^t.firm and besi; fake off a pfe 
quite do3rn to the^ boiie in the direction a, 
< c, putting in .tbe. spocm $it a^c^ and. wi 
each slice of fish give a piece of the souq 
which lies underneath the hpck^bone » 
Imes it, the meat of which is thin and a 1 
tie darker coloured than Ae bod^of the fi 
itself; this ma; be got b^ "iSsing.a knife 
spoon underneath, in th« direction ^ «• 

There are a great many delicate pai 
about the head, some ^irm kernels, and 
great deal of the jelly kind« The jelly pai 
lye about the jaw bone, the firm p» 
within the head, which miust be broken is 
with a spoon. Some like the palate w 
some the tongue, which likewise may beg 
by putting the spoon into the mouth in t 
direction of the line Cy 9» The gpreen jelly 
the eye ia never given to any one* 
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WbA of salmon geseraliy like the akin of 
:tKirae, the slices are to be cut thin, skia> 
«i'd ail. . 

^•^^ere are but few directions necessary for 
&ting up and serving fish. In Turbot, the 
ih knife or trowel is to be entered in the 
tcbtre or middle over the back-bone, and a 
^ece of the fish as much as will lie on th& 
tnwel, to be taken off on one side close to 
tte hones. The thickest part of the fi^h ia 
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always most CBteemcd, but not too i 
head or tail; and when the meat 
side of the fish is removed close to tl 
the whole back-bone is to be ruaed 
knife and fork, and the under-side u 
be divided among the company, 
eaters esteem the fins a delicate pan 
Soals are generally aentto tablets 
some fried, others boiled; these a 
out right through the middle, bone 
and a piece of the fish, perhaps a 
fourth part according to it's size. , 
each.. The same may bedonewiv»' 
fishes, cuttbg them across, as may be s^ 
jn the cut of the mackarel, below d^ p, c, ii 

A Mackarel. 



A mackarel is to be thus cut. Sit ^ 
fish all aleng the back «ith a fcaifc Iti-d 



pe «r, ^, ij and take oiF one whole side as 
ifr as the Ime i, e, not too near the head a^ 
^ meat about the giUs is generally black 
|id Hl-flavoured. The roe of a male fish 
^ soft like the brain of a calf, the roe of 
ie' female fish is full of small eggswd hard* 
pome prefer one and some another, and part 
If such roe as your friend likes shquld be 
piv^n to him. 

^ The meat about the tail of all fish is gen- 
IfnSty thin and less esteemed, and few like 
|Ke head of a fish, except it be that of a carp, 
Vie palate of which is esteemed the greatest 
delicacy of the whole. 
' ' £els are cut into pieces through the bone 
itttxl the thickest part is reckoned the prime 
fiece. 

There is some art in dressing a lobster^ 
as this is seldom sent up to table whole, 
.!Willonly say that the tail is reckoned the 

ime part, and next to this the claws. 

There are many little directions that might 
lie given to }roung people with respect to 
■other articles brought to table ; bi^t as ob« 
jh^arviition will he their best director, in mat- 
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ten simple in themsdves, I afaaU no^ i[i 
this work in pointing them ouU Wii< 
there is any difficulty in carving I have 
deavoured to remove it) and trust that 
rules I have laid down will, with a lit 
practice, make the reader a proficient in 
art, whidi may be truly called a pplit^ 
Qomplishment* 
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^ ON MARKETING. 

!t IS by no means adviseable to deal with 
butcher, unless you can agree to have 
your meat, viz. beef, mutton, veal, lamb, 
pork, weighed in together at the same 
all the year round ; for \)utchers are 
to * charge occasionally for a joint you 
er had, and they wilt always reckon into 
le weight half pounds and quarters of 
^unds, which in laying out your money at 
market, you may always get abated ; so 
lu may tiow and then an odd penny in a 
Ifmntof meat; all which at the year's end 
Ndfau 

^>' Good meat should not look lean, dry, at 
shrivelled; the fleshy part should be of a 
bright red, and the Tat of a clear white,— 
"When the flesh looks pale, and the fat yel- 
low, the meat is not good. Cow-beef is 
wordi a penny a pound less than ox* beef ; 
except it be the meat of a maiden heifer, 
which, in a buttock you may know by the 

odder. 

ft 2 



Beef, 

The lean parts of ox-beef wiU have ad 
open jgrain ; if young, it will have a teaddl 
and dUy smoothness except in the neck aa4| 
brisket, which are fibrous parts ; if old, tM 
meat will be rough and spongy- 
Cow beef is closer grained, and the mesl 
not so firm as ox-beef; the fiit is whit^ bal 
the lean paler | press the fleshy part vtik 
your finger, and if young it wiU leave » 
dent, but the dent you make will rise up 
again soon after* 1 

Bull beef is dose grsdned, of adeepi 
dusky red, tough when you pindiit; ika 
fat is skinny, hard, and has a rankish sis^lb 
Meat is sometimes bruised^ and thoiie parti 
look blacker than the rest* 

In buying a buttock of beef, take tiM 
you do not buy what diey call the mouse 
buttock for the prime one* The difiercnce' 
is easily known, Ae prime buttock is first oj^ 
off the leg, and is the thickest ; the mouse 
buttock is thinner and cut off the leg, be^ 
twee^Ortbe buttock and dieleg-bone^ i) coara£ 
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Wtmt^ and not worth so much by a pensy a 

Ibtuid. 

p A. bullock's toogue should look {4ump!,i 

psar and bri^t, not of a blackish hue* 

f^' ■ Mutton. 

^ If tnutton be young, the flesh will feifr 
bnder when pinched ; if old it will wrinkle 
1^ and remain so; if y<>ung, the> fat will' 
ibRdily separate from the lean ; if old, it 
irSl fitick by strings and skins« The fat of 
^an-mutton feels spongy, the flesh close 
Ipained and tough, not rising again when 
Hented by the finger* If the sheep was 
Mfcten the flesh will be pale ; the fat a faint 
white, inclining to yellow, and the flesh will^ 
be loose at the bone. If you- squeeze it 
hard, some drops of water will stand on it 
like sweat* As to the freshness or staleness 
you nmy know them by the same marks as 
in lamb, (which see.) Fat mutton is by far 
Ikt best* A wether, five years old, if it 
*€an be got, is the most delicious ; its natu* 
tal gravy is brown. If after mutton is 
Aressedy the flesh readily and cleanly partis 
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frMi the bone, the sheep had t%ejoU_^ J^i 
mutton is worth a penny a pound le^s 
wether, the flesh paler, the grain closer, 
the leg of a ewe may be known by the 
on its skirt ; a leg of wether mutton is di 
tinguishable by a round lump of fat on 
inside of the thigh. In a shouldef, 
shank-bone is more slender than that of 
wether, and the upper part of the leg 
the shoulder of a ewe is less fleshy, and 
apparently so strong, fat, or fibrous, as . 

£[>re-Ieg of a wether. •- 

i 
Veal. J 

When the bloody vein in the sbouMeiP^ 
looks blue or of a bright red colour, itji^ 
fresh killed. If blackish, greenish, or yel- 
lowish the contrafy. In loins, the part vm^ 
der the kidney taints first, and the flesh,- i^ 
not fresh killed will be soft and sliihy. 

The breast and neck taints first at the up^ 
per-end ; where, when stale, it will have a 
dusky, yellowish or greenish appearance, 
and the sweet-bread on the breast will be 
clammy. The leg when fresh killed wtUJo^ 
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AT «tth6 joist : if stale it will be limbert 

1^. tbe flesh seem clammy* To chose jl 

Ifild, the eyes should look plump aiid lively^ 

^utik and wrinkled the head is stale, and 

k be delicate it should be small and fat.— «- 

kcLeed, large overgrown veal is never good. ^ 

phe . leg pf a cow«calf is preferable to that* 

a buU-calf ; the former may be known by 

udder, and the jsoftness of the skirt, andt. 

fat of a bull calf, is harder and curdled* 
«al to be delicate, should always look white 
lb the flesh, lik^ rabbit or chicken, nor should 
seem much blown pp ; hanging in: the air 

redden it, but cut into it and the natural 

ur will soon be discovered* ' ' 

Lamb, 

In ciiusing a fore-quarter of lamb, take 
Wtice of the neck-vein ; if it be of a bright 
)Aue it is fresh killed; if greenish or yellow- 
ish it is bad. When buying a hind quarter, 
smell under the kidney, and try if the 
knuckle be stiff; if the kidney has a faint 
I "Smell, or the knuckle be limber, it is stale* 
; Clmse a head by the same tokens yoa 
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Wttulcl a calf's head, (dee Teal.) Hbo 
hmb should be fat and plump, or it is wotdi 

'•othinj^. 

_ • 

Porkj 

If it be young, in pinching the lean be- 
tVFeen your fingers, it will break, and if yoo, 
nip the skin with your nails, it will dent» 
But if the fat be soft and pulpy like lard, 
if the Ipan be tough, and the. fat flabby and 
spongy, and the skin be so hard that yon 
cannot nip it with your nails, you may be^ 
sure it is old* 

Measly pork may be known by little ker* 
nels like hail shot, in the fat ; in this state 
the meat is unwholesome, and butchers ar& 
punishable for selling it* * 

To know fresh killed pork from such as is 
not, put your finger under the bone that 
comes out of the leg or spring, and if it b& 
tainted, you will find it by smelling your 
finger ; the flesh of ^tale pork is sweaty and 
clammy, that of fresh killed pork, cool and 
0mooth% 
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> "Wlien young, is best, and this majr be 
blown by the rind ; if it is very thick, it id 
pld* If the rind and fat be very tender, it 
fp not boar brawn, and boar brawn is the 
fbest. 
■ 

HamSf 

It tainted, will soon be discdVered by 

hning a knife under the bone, that sticks 

lout of them» If the knife comes out clean^ 

and has a good smell and flavour, it is sweet 






.and good; if much smeared and dulled, it 
\, h tainted or rusty. 

Sacon» 

If you buy a flitch, order it to be cut 
through, and if it be streaky, if the fat look 
firm and cherry-coloured, and if the inside 
edge does not look brown or yellow, and if 
, the skin is thin and tender when nipped 
[ with your nails, you may suppose it is. 
young and good. 

If the fat be not red^ it will boil ^easy^ 



and if the iimer edge » browa oit jreDair 
frill be niaty* 

Poultry. 

If the spurs of a capron be ^hoit» and 
kgs smooth, he is young ; if he has a thii 
belly and rump, a fat vein on the side of hi 
breast, and his comb is pale, we may sup- 
fose he is a true capon. If fresh, his yeol 
will be hsird and close, if stale, at> will be 
loose and open. 

In common fowk, look at ^the spars, i( 
they are short and dubbed, they are young, 
but beware that they have not been piutd 
down. If old or stale, they will have a 
loose open vent ; if young and fresh, adosA 
hard c^e. In a hen, if old, her legs and 
comb will be rough, if yoting they will be 
smooth. Fowls and chickens should be 
plump and whit^ -legged* 

With respect to turkeys* If the cock 
be young, his legs will be black apd smooth 
and his spurs short ; if fresh his eyes will b^, 
lively and his feet limber, but if stale, thp 
eyes will be sunk, and the feet dry. So in 
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^ Iwshhirkejry and if she be with egg she 
rilllmveaBoft open vent^ if not a har4 
lose one^ 

I will aot speak of game as they ai^ not 
pMrelsised in junkets. 

I. ■ 

^ . Woodcocks and Snipes, 

'»- If fresh are limber-feoted ; if not they 
Mpe diy-lboied. If fat they are thick and' 
kiBDrd, if not the l^evei^. If their noses are 
liaoist, and their throats muddy^ they are 
|bod for ndtHing* 

^r A^ij^i?, iffaty has a fat vein in the side 
ft»Ier the wing, and feels thick in the vent ; 
as €0 other marks of goodness, they are at 
lb a woodcocks 

Ptdgeons. 

*the heavier and plumper they are the 
better. If new and fat, they will feel fidl 
and fat in the vent, and be limber-footed ; 
if Stale, the vent will be flabby and green, 
p&d the feet dry. The same observations 
^hsid good with respect to larist and other 
mxa»!& birds* 
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Rabbits, * 

If stale, will be limber and sfimy, if IMj 
white and stiff; for this look in the beflp 
The claws of an old rabbit are very Icmg ami 
rough, and the wool matted with grey hast) 
if young, the claws and wool wiD tt 
smooth. A rabbit three fourdls grown % 
by far the most delicate. 

CreeS€» 
If the bill be yellowish, and the bird U 

but few hairs, it is 3roung ; but if fidl ^ 

hairs, and the bill and foot red. It ia oM* u< 

fresh, it will be limber-footed j if atale, dif^ 

footed* , 

DucJcK^ 

When {sLty will be hard and thiclc on 
belly; if not, thin and lean; if fresh, 
.ber-footed; if stale, dry-footed* A 
wild duclc hais a reddish foot, and ^rnall 
than the tame one* . 

Fkh, 
Is always known to be fresh, if 

gills smell well, are red and difficult 
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!ti ; if dieir fins are tight up, their eyos 
t and not sunk in their heads j but the 
'^rse of these is a sign they are stale. 
Ttdrbot is chosen for being thick and 
>, and his belly should be cream-co-i 
ed, not of a bluish white. Small turbot 
^uiy be known from Dutch plaice, fr6m ha* 
pukg no.yellow spots on the back. 
I Cod should be thick towards his head^ 
p&d his 0esh should be white when cut. 
^ ' JLing^ is best when thickest in the poll^ and 

r^flesh of a bright yellow. 
Scates or Thornbacisy the thicker they aref 
kibe better; a female scate, if not too large^ 
i» best.. 

^oais should be^thick and stiff, and their 
bellies cream-coloured. 

Sturg'eon, shovid cut without crumbling^ 
the flesh should be perfectly white, and the 
; veins and gristles be a true blue. . 

Herrings ' and MacAareL Their gills 
ihot4d be a shining red, their eyes full and 
l^right, their tails stiff, and the whol^ body 

t Lobsterjs and Crabs should be chosen by 
^cir weight, the heavier the better, if n.Q 
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water be in them« Always buy tbem 9iive\ 
but when boilcdi if their tails when pullqi 
open, spring to again, tKey are fresh ; b||| 
.you may break off a legtand taste km Henii 
lobsters are preferable to coc](*iobstersf ^ oil 
account of the spawn, and such as have mc^ 
fot the spawn on the outside thp tail, axs 
still better. A hen lobster is broader in tbi 
middle of the tail than the cock, and b^ 
cbws are not so large. A widriling. sized 
Utb«^ or crab is the best* 

Saimon^ when cut should look red md 
bleecUng fresh ; but smell the gills* 

Ha^iotk is a firm» good fish % small cxA^ 
ft bad one* Haddocks may be known frooa 
small cod, by two black spots, one on eadli 
shoulder* 

Plaice of the best kmd look Unish on th^ 
beUy^ and like jUmndtr^i those shcHild be 
chosen which are stiff, and their eyes, brig^ 
and not sunk* 

Pickled Salmon that cuts crumbling, is 
not so firesh and good as that which comes 
away in flakes, whose scales are stiff Ml 
shining, and whose flesh feels oily. 
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I Pratvns and Shrimps^ if limber, of a fa* 

ling colour, and cast a «limy smell, are 

jtede. 

[■ Butter^ Cheese and Eggs. 

r Butter slioald be bought by the taste and 
Imell* If purchasing tub-butter, taste it on 
'die outcfide near the tub, for the middle will 
%e sweet, when the outside is rank and 
[stinking* 

^ Cheese is to be chosen also by the taste, 
' J>ut if it has a moist smooth coat, it gener- 
ally turns out good* 

^g'ff^ msiy be known to be good by put- 
ting the great ^Qd to your tongue. If the 
^gg feels warm, it is new; if cold, stale ; the 
colder the staler.^ Put an egg into a pint of 
pold water, the fresher it is, the sooner it 
^ will sink* If rotten it will swim* To keep 
them, set them all ppright, the sm^ll end 
downwards, in wood ashes, turning them 
pnce a week end-ways, and they will keep 
good for some months* 

^ Bread. 

A peck loaf should weigh 1MB* 6 oz* a 
half peck, 8lb* 11 oz. a quartern, 41b. 5oz* 
and thjs within twenty-four hours after b^i- 
lingt 4- peck of j?^i<r should weigh 14'' 
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A HUUBEli 

OP VALUABLE HINT8> 

V OE 

CONCISE LESSONS, 

W9riktk$ attention of Toung Persons, 



Shew in every thing a modesty. 

BE not always speaking of yourselTf 

Be not awkward in manner* 

Be not bashful. 

Be not forward. 

Talk not of yourself at all. 

Boast not. 

Angle not for praise. 

Avoid Lying* * 

Don't equivocate. 
Confess your faults. 
Tell no lies called innocent* 
Avoid vain boasting. 
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Un ail occasions keep up GoodbneSng^. 
fG easy in carriage. 

listen when spoken to* 

ary your address. 

behave well at table* 

Lttend to the womep^ 

^iss not the ladies^ 

Study a gefUeel Catriagtt 
Ilread the character of an ill-bred masr 
Acquire a graceful air. 
I Be> not awkward in speech. 

pe remarkable for Ckantinesa of Persmur^ 
Attend to your liress.-'^'-Study Elegance qf 
Expression* 

^Modulate your voice i and 
Acquire a good utterance* 
Attend to your looks and gestures* 
Be nice in your expressions^ 
Be choice in your stile* 
Avoid vulgarisms. 

Attend to your Address^ Phraseology^ Ot^l 

small tali* 
Use fashionalile 1anguage< 
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9e choice in your complimeatt* 
Acquire a small talk. 

Make constant Observation* 
Be not inattentive. 

4ff(^t not absence of Mind^r-rtea^m a bm^ 

ledge of the Worldf 
Flatter delicately. 
Study the fbibles of men. 
Observe certain times of applying !^ 

those foibles. 
Judge of other men by yourself. 
Command your temper and countenance. 
Seem friendly to enemiest 
Never see an affront^ if you can help it^ 
Avoid wrangling. 
Judge not of mankind rashly. 
Fall in with the humour of men. 
Trust not too implicitly to any. 
Beware of proffered friendship. 
Doubt him who swears to the truth of ^ 

thing. 
IMake no riotous attachmentSk 

Be nice in your ehcice ofComfQnti 
A^opt no maa'9 vices. 
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A.'v old frequent and noisy Laughter* 
Never romp or play like boys. 

i 

\form the Gentleman^ there are sundry &- 
tie accomplishmentSm 

|0b the honours of your ta&le well* 
JOrink no healths* 
Refuse invitations politely* • 
Dare to be singular in a right cause; and 
^Se not ashamed to refuse* 
When at cards pl$^ genteely* 
Strive to write well and gramatically* 
Spell your words correctly* 

Affect not the rake* 

Have some regard to the choice? ot yottf 
[ amusements* 

Be secret* 

Look not at your watch in comgap' 

Never be in a hurry* 

Support a decent familiarity* 

Neglect not an old acquaintance 
I Be graceful ii> conferring favour 

Avoid all kinds of vanity* 

jytake no one ia company, fed bk 
ity. 
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Be not witty at anothei^s en^peiiee 

Be sparing in raillery. 

Admire curiosities shewn you; but 09I 

too much. 
Never whisper in company^ 
R«a4 no letters in company- 
Look not over one writing or 
Hum no tune in company, nor be vSj[ 

ways nciiisy. 
Walk gently. 
Stare in no one's face# 
Eat not too fast nor too slow* 
Smell npt to your m^at when eating« 
Spit not on the carpet. 
Offer npt another your handkerchidT* 
Take no snuff* 
Chew no tobacco* 
Witt^d aw on certain occashms iniper- 

rptibly. 
' vo indelicate discourse. ^ 

ill odd tricks and habits* ^ 

• \ 

r 

vise in the emphym^t of tw^ 
J none but serious and valui^le «oU. 
^e no time in transacting busiaett 
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eVer itidttlge lazinessi 
Be not frivolous* ^ 

Study a dignity of mafinctSi 

Pass no joke with a sting. 

Avoid being thought a punsten 

Keep free from mimicry* 

;Never pride yourself on being a iragi 

Be moderate in salutations; 

iSe not envious* 

Be liot passively complaisant* 

Shew no hastiness of temper* > 

fie mild to your servsints* 

Keep up outward appearances^ 

^0 be well received^ there are rukn /or tl^f 

tersation* 

T^k not long togethen 
Tell no stories* 

Use no haipkneyed esq^resuons* 
' Make no digressions* 

Hold no one by the button, when talkhT^* 
Punch nd one in conversation* 
Tire no man with your talk* 
Bngipgs i^t the canvferMSBCfo* 
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Help not out, or forestall, the stow sped^ 

Contradict no one. 

Give not your advice unasked* v 

Attend to persons speaking to you* 

Speak not your mind on all occasions* 

Be not morose or surly. 

Adapt your conversation to the compa^ 

Be particular in your discotprsd to the h 

dies* 
Renew no disagreeable matttrs* 
Praise not a third person's perfectiuu 
when such praise will hurt the compai^ 
present* ' 

Avoid rude e^cpressions. 
Tax no one with a breach of promise- 
Be not dark or mysterious* 
Make no long apologjes. 
Look people in the face when speaking* 
Raise not your voice when repeating* 
Swear not in any form* 
Talk no scandal* 

Talk not of your own or others priva 
cpncemsi 

Few jokes, Ecc* will bear repeating* 
Take up a favourable side in debating* 
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h not clamorous in dispute; bul 

Kspute with good humour* 

^am the characters of company, before 

you say much* 
luppose not yourself laughed at* 
interrupt no one^s story* 
Hake no comparisons* 
Iksk no abrupt questions* 
Reflect on no order of people* 
biterrupt no one speaking* 
tesplay not your learning on aH occasions% 

circumspect in your hehaoiour to ^upcfi^ 
ors.'^Dread running in detu 
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4Sitiidy dignity of manner* 
Soast not of your appetite, strength, Sec* 

nor say any thing that conveys an iade* 

licate idea* 
Accept no presents of value from men* 
Receive a salute modesdy* 
6ive your hand also, when necessary^ 

modestly* 
Be affable with the men, but not familiar* 
Be civil, btit not compl3dng* 
Be not always laughing and talking* 
Seem not to hear improper conVersatioQV 
Avoid every thing masculine* 
Kever deal in scandal. 
Sympathize with the unfortunate* 
Kead no novels, but let your studying 

history, &c\ 

Endeavour to write and speak gramma* 

tically* 
Make no confidante of a servants 
^e cautious of unbosoming jrourself ; 

particulariy to a married woman* 
Consult only your nearest relalioiUL* 
Trust no female acquaintance. 

iVIakc 00 great iotimacic^ 
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Suffer no unbecomiDg freedoms, f et av J 

formality. 
Form no friendships with men* 

Tou cannot be too circumspect in matten 

love and marria^^* 

Suppose not all men in love vritb you £ 

shew you civilities. 
Beware of presuming upon your own i 

nocence* 
JLose not ths fritad, through fear of ii 

lover. 
fie prudent* but not too res^red* 
Let not love begin on your ^$XU 
Be not impatient iq be married* 

Attend to your conduct in genereU^ 

Betray not your aflPections for any nlaa* 
If deccrmined io discourage a man^s id 

dresses, undeceive him as sooiH as pos 

siblc. 
Be careful not to be deemed a coqtiet» 
Nt*ver betray the confidence that my stt 

hiis reposed in you. 



